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EPPS’S EPPS REPELS INFLUENZA. 


NURSE BATES, of Langley, Imperial Avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea, vrites, 
Nov. 15th, 1906, as follows :-—"I have tried ‘Wincarnis’ after ap attack 
of Influenza, and find it the very best possible tonic and health restorativa. 
At present I am giving it every day to my young patient who is suffering 
from Tubercular Peritonitis. I find it is the best recuperative I can 
give her."’ i 

Coleman’s “ Wincarnis” is a delightful restorative when 
increase of nourishment is called for in case of exhanstion, 
nervous debility,or during convalescence after a lingering 
illness. It prolongs life by the natural means of invigarating 
the blood, bracing the nerves, and strengthening the system. 
It prevents the physical fitness deteriorating, maintains 
stamina, and enables a poor circulation to resist cold and 
infection. Anemia and palpitation benefit by its use. It 
is equally good for those who are comparatively well, 
by keeping them well. Robust health always follows 
 Wincarnis.” 
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TRANSMISSION A? 
Boox Rates. 


a broiling summer's day, one is apt to think long- 
nlp if dupeiringly, of winter, and to exclaim that the | 
heat ia really quite unbearable. Yet, when winter comes, 
how quickly ts the tune changed, and one babbles of 
summer, and vows that nothing could be worse than the 
cold. Which, then, is the harder to bear—great heat or 
great cold? This question is answered below by three 
famous explorers, who have known all the horrors and 
trials of burning heat and intense cold.) 


—— 


IL 
By MAJOR H. H. AUSTIN, R.E., D.8.0. 


I am afraid I have not had sufficient experience 
of extreme cold to answer your query with any degree 
of authority. Most of my travels have been confined 
to the tropics, and great heat is far more familiar to 
me than great cold. _— : 

So far as purely physical pain is concerned, I think 
that extreme cold is certainly the harder of the two 
to bear, whilst actually exposed to the elements 
owing to the lack of proper circulation of blood 
throughout the system, resulting in acute numbness 
of one’s extremities. 

On the other hand, the pains of extreme cold are 

quickly alleviated when the shelter of a tent and 
stove or fire, or the recesses of a snug, warm bunk 
or bed are , 
Against these points must be placed the fact that 
the traveller, when enduring the trials of long con- 
tinued great heat, has no means available of lessening 
the discomfort and attendant strain on the system. 

In camp life great heat cannot be excluded from 
one’s environments to the same extent that great 
cold can temporarily be. — rae 

To my mind there is little doubt that, ordinarily 
speaking, the body is capable of far greater physical 
exertion in the bracing atmosphere of great cold 
than in the enervating one of great heat; and that 
less permanent injury is usually done to the system 
by combating great cold than great heat. 

I have seen a negro stoker on a liner rush up from 
the engine-room frantic with heat in the Red Sea, 
and commit suicide by jenping overboard. And, 
again, we have all read of the almost overpowering 
desire that overtakes explorers in the Arctic and 
Antarctic climes at times to lay them down and sleep 
in the snow—a sleep that can have no awakening. 
To balance the pros and cons of your query is not 

any means an easy matter. Personally, at times 
when subjected to great heat, I have sighed for the 
icy blast and bivouac amidst snow on the trans- 
frontier highlands of India in mid-winter; at others, 
when enduring the biting pains of great cold, one’s 
thoughts have been drawn, almost in a pleasurable 
manner, towards 


the genial warmth : . 
of an Indian hot 4 . o 
weather day in A = ‘) 
the plains, or of : <r 
Equatorial Africa. 

II, 
By SIR MARTIN CONWAY. 
Great cold is more easily borne than great 
heat, because 
warm clothes = 
will keep cold - 
Til. 


out, but no 
one has yet in- 
bk ; te . c ‘a ld 
clothes 
out heat, i 
By HARRY DE WINDT. 

Your question, “Which is the harder to bear, great 
heat or great cold?” is not an easy one to answer. 
For there are almost as many degrees, or rather kinds, 
of heat and cold as there are Ictters in the alphabet. 

vé frizzled in Borneo, and frozen in the Arctic, 
and yet even now can hardly tell you which I found, 
at the time, the most unpleasant. However, my 
€xperienco goes to prove that dry cold, however severe, 
s> Preferable to damp heat (always provided the 
ormer is unaccompanied by wind). 

Nature has, mowever, mercifully ordained that ex- 
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By Three Famous Explorers. 


tremely low temperatures 
are never ienced 
etill, clear 


save in 
weather. 

Thus, in Siberia, I have 
found 78° Fuhr. below zero 

et quite bearable, and even 

leasant, on a calm, sunny 

U . ; whereas 60° higher, 

with damp and a blizzard, 

2 a necessitated shelter or— 

death. Also, I have felt colder in Piccadilly, in a 

November fog, with the mercury well above freezing 

point, than on a crisp wintry day in the Balkans in 

a much lower temperature. Again, in Borneo, I have 

suffered considerably in 98° in the shade (for here 

there is a moist enervating climate); while at Sukkur 

(on the north-west frontier of India) 106° in the 

shade (a dry, fierce heat like the blast from a fur- 
nace) did not inconvenience me nearly as much. 

To sum up, I think, all things considered, I would 
sooner undergo severe cold than its antithesis—that 
is in civili countries, for there ycu can generally 
find means and appliances to keep the former out. 
But heat is practically unavoidable in any clime, and 
must, therefore, be Sons with patience and philo- 
sophy. In the wilds I think both are equally un- 
pleasant, and the amount of discomfort a man has 
to undergo 
Mega peas Vf : ae ge 
upon his ner- ‘Sa , 
vous tempera- Yreny ’ He hr He\ 
ment and con- ; , “ 
stitution. 
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NOT IN HIS LINE. 

Tue tender feelings of the lady of a large house 
wero aroused whilst listening to the mournful wail 
of several young street-singers. 

Seeing one of the number was strong and healthy, 
she approached him, and exclaiming that she was 
without a servant, asked if he would undertake some 
scrubbing. She was imbued with a spirit of charity, 
and said the children could play in the garden whilst 
their brother scrubbed. 

“I will give you food, and pay two shillings for 
your service,” she added. 

“A day’s scrubbin’,” said the elder beggar, with a 
look of infinite scorn. “I think you've made a mis- 
take, mum. My profession’s music—not scrubbin’.” 

——— jo —___ 
“Marniep for money, didn’t you, old man?” 
“Yes; but the wife hasn’t declarcd any dividend 


yet.” 
ef 

“Hattoa, Bill, how precious white you look this 
morning!” cxclaimed a facetious cabby, addressing 
a brother whip who had recently signed the pledge. 
“Why, whatever made you go and turn yourself 
into a water-butt?” 

“’Cause I knowed I should be the better able to 
hold the rein!” was the curt but conclusive reply. 

— sie 
HIS ONE MISTAKE. 

“Mr. Locxstey in?” queried the smart-looking 
lady who had just come to the office. 

“Not at present,” said Evans, the smartest of smart 
clerks. “Anything I can do?” 

“Yes,” said the lady, bringing forth a handsomely 
bound book. “I have here—— 

“No,” said Evans, “we aren’t taking anything of 
that sort, my dear. All been bit. I’ve got seven- 
teen instalments yet to pay on ‘All About Every- 
thing. By Everyone.’ No, thanks.” 

“This book——” said the visitor. 

“T dare say—I dare say!” said Evans. 
thing of its kind ever brought out. Tell you three 
times as much as you want to know, and fix you 
up in three days so that you'll be able to make an 
Oxford professor wonder at the depth of your know- 
ledge. n’t entertain it, my dear—impossible. 
Sorry, you know, you're quite the best-looking girl 
they’ve sent along yet, but——” oe 

“Excuse me,” said the lady, breaking in at last, 
“you are Mr. Evans, I presume P ve heard my 


“Finest 


husband speak of you. I'm Mrs. Locksley. 
Will ou pinaes oe this book to Mr. 
Locksley?” And now Mr. Evans explains 
to sympathetic lis- teners that he had 
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commences a new series entitled 
“BYWAYS OF BABYLON ” 


in next week’s number. 


EnteErry at 
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Ont Penny. 


AS DICTATED. 

“Bor I thought you meant——” fa'iered the typist. 

“Never mind what you thought I mcant, madam!” 
thundered the junior partner. “It’s my business to 
think, not yours. In future, you just take down my 
letters exactly as I dictate them.’ 

“Yes, sir,” said the typist meekly; and they god 
to work. But when he came to sign the first of 
these letters, the junior partner remembered his com- 
mands, and looked foolish. 

“Dear sir,” it read. “No, better butter him up a 
bit; make it my dear Mr. Skid——. What the 
dickens is his name? Oh, Skinner. My dear Mr. 
Skinner. Where the dickens is his letter? I’ve got 
it. With regard to your inquiry of the——. What 
wae the date of his letter? Blessed if I can read it. 
Writes like a spider with its legs dipped in ink. 
Well, of a recent date, we have pleasure in quoting 
you the following prices: I say, Smith, what do you 
think we ought to quote this c "4 Skinner. I should 
.say whack on 70 per cent. What, only 50! Very 
well, then. £1 10s. 6d., £2, and £3 per ton; car- 
riage paid. That's about it, I think. Awaiting 
your respected commands, I am, yours very sin- 
cerely, —— That's polished him off!” 

tf 

Simmons: “Johnson wants to borrow some money 
off me. Do know anything about him?” 

McCoy: “I know him as well as I know you. I 
wouldn’t let him have a penny.” 

et fe 


Miss Mazen (showing photographs to Mrs. Mutch 
Bigg): “I always like to get a snapshot of people 
unawares; they do look so screamingly funny.” 

Mrs. Mutch Bigg: “What a delightful idea; it 
must be a revelation to some of them.” 

Miss Mabel: “Rather! There's one of you runnin 
after a 'bus in the pouring rain—the time you rush 
into a policeman and your hair all came down. It'll 
make you roar; you'll come to it presently!” 

- ——— [.—— 


AN INCONVENIENT NAME. 

Tue train steamed slowly out of the suburb as the 
worried individual sprinted up the platform and 
scrambled into an already overcrowded compartment, 
only ta discover he had left both his ticket and cash 
at home. He consoled himself on being intimate 
with the official at the other end, however; but, 
alas, on reaching the City the ticket-collector knew 
him not. He demanded the ticket, and when it was 
not produced waxed wrath. 

“We've heard all that before, mister. I must have 
your name and address,” he said. 

The passenger acquiesced. 

“Saul Wright,” he said. 

“It's all right be hanged. I want your name and 
address.” 

“Saul Wright, I tell you. What's the matter with 
you this morning?” 

“You'll find out soon. Come along to the station- 
master.” 

One of the passengers generously offered to pay 
the amount, but Saul’s retort annihilated him, ani 
they watched him depart to continue his harangue to 
the station-master. 

He: “That wasn’t kind of you to refuse me that 
sovereign I wanted to borrow; one friend should 
always help another.” 

Him: “Yes; but you always want to be the other.” 

——>»—>fa——_ é 

“Waar a beautiful luncheon!” said the guest. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Cumrox, “mother and the 
girls say it is all right.” 

“But you aren’t enjoying it?” 

“No; I'm a little em sed. I've been standing 
over here trying to figure out which are the edibles 
and which are the decorations.” 

—— + 3 


A USEFUL DOUBLE. 

Onty recently, Mr. Birchington discovered that his 
office-boy was one of twins, and it came about in this 
way. Last Monday he absented himself from his 
duties, and was naturally called upon for an explana- 
tion on Tuesday. 

“Went to another job,” was his terse reply. 

“Oh! So you'll be leaving us, I presume?” said 
his employer. 

“No; don’t think I'd be so ‘ard on you as that. 
But, you sco, it’s like this. My brother Dick, ’e 
got a job last week, to start yesterday, where he was 
paid by the hour. Well, come yesterday, ’e was 80 
guest ’e couldn’t go; and so, of course, I put on his 
clothes and went. We're twins, an’ I get paid here 
whether I work or not, and 'e don’t. See?” 

Mr. Birchington saw. 
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: A TALE OF THE CITY. 
: By C. Malcolm Hincks. 


; I. 

- Mr. Roserr Byrne SmitHson sat in his -dingy little 
ffice on the top floor of a ip hepa in T edle 
Street, E.C., and his usually alert and sharp countenance 
bora a look of deep depression. 

Ruin stared him hard in the face. Eankruptcy had no 
terrors for him—he had been through that formality once 
before—but then he had made due preparation, and had 
come through the ordeal a more wealthy, if less honest, 


man. 
.. For the last twelve months he had been runming what is 
technically known as a “bucket-shop "—that is, he had 
been ing upon the avarice and gullibility of the smal! 
inv . His cleverly-written circulars offered “safe” 
investments at rates of interest varying from 50 to 500 per 
cent., and he was to carry out these philanthropic schemes 
~ quite an a ificant sum. ‘ —_ 
jut, owing een competition by equally clever rogues 

‘with capital, who had males science of this parti- 
cular of swindling, Mr. Smithson’s business had 
gradually fallen off, and was now in such a state that it 
could not conveniently fall further. 
: “Something has got to be done,” he remarked, —- 
of the dirty window into the busy street far below him. 
“If those bally Raiiffas wo.uid go up a few points it 
would save me.” Pa 

He unlocked a drawer in his lesk and pulled out a long, 


folded papox bearing es officia! stamp; document set 
ferth Robert Byrne Smithson, .» gentleman, was 
legally in possession of 5,000 £1 ordinary shares in the 


Rati Gold Mines, Limited. 

“T ou , with luck, I could get a sovereign for the 
tot,” meditated the unf......uie financier. “I’m @ good 
tind to let then go at that, chack the whole business, and 
cod my days ip riotous living.” 

He ught the Ratiffa shares at half-a-crown each 
‘some ago, in the days of comparative affluence, and 
they had dropped steadily since the day he had bought 
them until they remained firm at about © each. 

; Mr. Smithson glared savagely at the share certificate 
and cursed his folly in days gone by; then suddenly his 
jcunning eyes became fixed upon a name in the document. 

“Hermann Laurence!” he mutterd. “Hermann Lau- 
rence, secretary ; it must be the same—it’s not a particularly 
‘common name. I heard he had dropped the Abrahams. 
‘Funny I had never noticed it before. 

He sat staring at the name for several moments; then 
he looked at his watch. It was nearly three o'clock. 

. “I think Til fF and see my dear friend Hermann 

Laurence,” he said, suddenly epringing to his feet. 

. “Is Mr. Laurence in?” he asked of a pimply, unhealthy- 

Poin youth in the office of the Ratiffa Gold Mines, 
imited. 

The youth disap into an inner office, and a few 
minutes later Mr. Smithson was ushered into the presence 
of the secretary of the Gold Mine Company. 

_ Mr. Hermann Laurence wag a short, partly bald-headed 
man of marked Hebrew pers » his face was pale, and 
[ag ae green eyes 8 perpetual look of apprehension 

He rose as Mr. Smithson entered, and stretched out his 
hand with well-assumed cordiality. 

- <i dear friend Smithson, what brings you round 

Mr. Robert Byrne Smithson did not appear to be in a 
hurry to answer the question; he looked suspiciously round 
the well-furnished room. 

, “Doing well here?” he asked casually aa he seated 
himself_comfortably in a chair near the secretary's desk. 

Mr. Laurence dry-washed his hands and gazed at a 
Mage diamond ring that encircled the third finger of his 
left hand. 
gents, bo pint, "ee uy bois) tery hay eae 

» he added, “ Yes, very ly; very fai Be 

“Umph!” said Mr. Smithson, and again his eyes 
gt Jess! 

: secretary drumme ni care) on the 
plotting pad before him. om id 
“ Presently Mr. Smithson resumed the conversation. 

“The mines aren’t,” he said sharply. 

“N—no; but we are hoping every day that a fresh 
peam. will be struck, and so place the company in its old 


position. 

The outside broker fidgeted with his hat. 

“That desirable event could not be hastened, I sup- 
pose?” he ventured. . ; 

“ Hastened!” echoed the little secretary in astonishment. 


7 Bet er Smitheo fidgeted ly, th bent 
i - n uneasily, then he 

forward and put his mouth close to the secretary's ear 

t “There is no need to remind you, I , of the 

time when we were with Blenkins; though, if I remember 

ly, you were then known as Hermann Laurence 


The secretary's thick lips slightly parted, disclosing @ 
set of yellow teeth. alii : 


years ago. 
“All , but not forgotten. The police—” 
hi vring kimeolt with © 


Se Tee oll 
“ inly—at a .” ag , Smit A 
“This is date quead te mcrdiary tur boctiled 


“Well?” 

The cool reply somewhat took the other man aback. 

“ What do you want!” he growled. “I have no money.” 

“There we are on common ground,” said Mr. Smithson 
with a grim smile; “but I want some badly, and you will 
have to help me in obtaining some.” ; 

Mr. Smithson again bent forward and sank his voice to 
a confidential whisper. 


seam of gold, also get it noised round the , and 
the shares will probably be up to five shillings or so early 


een one, feces cee Be S00) Reis 
shares,” said Mr. Smithson sho To. 

Mr. Laurence sat back in his her-padded chair and 
stared incredulously at his visitor. 

“Do you mean to say you expect me to do that?” he 


eae 

rv. Smithson nodded. ; 

Pa ad thick, stumpy fingers again drummed on 
rere ee 
ve to you,” outei ’ 
‘The two men sat staring at each other The 

office remained in gloom, as darkness to fall. A 

knock came at the dou, but the secretary impatiently told 

the intruder to go to—to go further away, and eo they 
remained unti] a neighbouring clock struck four. 

Hermann Laurence rose suddenly to his feet and switched 
on the electric light. 

“TI will do what you ask,” he said shortly. 


I 


a , and, 
owing to his condition pends he had slept xs hitele, 

He paced agitatedly up and down the narrow hall of his 
suburban residence waiting for the Lan gina 

At a quarter to eight a small boy See a Reltpenes daily 
and Mr. Smithson’s favourite financial jo the 


door. 

The broker seized the latter and excitedly spread it out ; 
he at once turned to the on which small items of 
financial news were pri . To his disgust there was no 
allusion to the Ratiffa Gold Mines, and he was about to 
angrily crush the paper up to 8 ball when his eye was sud- 
denly arrested by a heavy black headline on another page. 
Scarcely believing his own eyes, he read the paragraph that 


followed : 
BIG BOOM IN RATIFFAS. 

There was a sensational rise in the shares of the Ratiffa 
Mines after the House had closed last eventng. Shortly 
before five o'clock a cable was received stating that a 
large seam of gold had been struck; the news was soon 
made public, and there was considerable activity in street 
buying. At the closing of the House the shares stood at 
threepence; they now stand at about five shillings. 

Mr. Smithson gasped, and stood staring dumbly at the 
paper before him. . 

“ What's the matter, dear?” asked his wife, entering at 
that moment. “ Are things improving in the City?” 
“I—I don’t know,” replied her husband; “let me have 
same, broskiast at once, I must be in town as soon as 
possible.” ; 

He bolted down his meal; as he was lacing up his boots 
a sudden thought struck him. With one boot auill unlaced 
he came over to where his wife was sitting and tenderly 
put his hands on her shoulders. 
ce Bg, ting om im the City ast now, itl giet 

goes we'll pay our 0 ive 1 
somewhere. I'll chuck the rotten game Pe - 


His wife's eyes sparkled. 
“Oh, how lovely, Bob! I hate the dirty old City where 
you work so for so little reward. It seems to me 


- it is only the swindlers that make money. You are 


t, 
“I aon rok off mow, errs inecneaead Mr. prac 
huskil ace was twitching as he stoo ki 
i<oistinnea = eek ant Eiteed 


Jan. 17, 1907, 
EK winds Enpetionss he eweteed the opets f 
House. Laurence done his work but per! Pn a 
well, could the bubble have been d before the House 


es on the market. 
The wore on, Mr, Smithson still eat at his 
desk, thinking and wrestling with a resolve. He 
that many Stock 


it was un by 
Ei seqerintane that he held a large 


| 


was lesley Paindon, a prosperous stock-jobber, who 
few days so had cut him dead when they met on the plat. 
form at Cannon Street Station; now he was more than 


tad Congratulate you, Smithson ; those white elephants have 
tarned up trumps at last. I’ve come to make you an olier 


Smithson nodded, the fight between conscience and gree] 
was hardest now. 
“I don’t know that I want to sell,” he remarked. 


often give a yee impression.” 
itheon, thinking of the secretary of 
the Ratiffa Gold Mines, Limited. ; 

“Look here,” said the other man briskly. “It's no use 
beating Bbous the ak, I can get rid of 6,000 at a good 
price. How many have you got?” 

— thoomnd.” ° 5 

bed t’s your ad 

Conscience won. 

“Tl let you have them at half-a-crown, the price I paid 
for them,” said Smithson in strangel d_ tones. 

Mr. Wellesley Paindon papier | and blew his nose 
violently to conceal his astonishment. 

* Are you mad!” he asked. 

“No, id Smithson firmly.. “I'm not mad—er—the 


shares ma: down, and—anyway, that’s my price.” 
bg ge said Mr. P; ie A conceal his 
game to take the risk. Now, come and lunch 
= poe eo oma lla ni 
was 9 excellent, 
Mr. Smifnoos's frame of mind when the transfer 
signed, and in exchange for the Ratiffa sharc: he 
come to him on settling day a sum euflicient to 
him in a new life, and a considerably clearer con- 
than he might have had. 


the afternoon wore on and no denial of the cable. 
came out, Mr, Smithson decided to round and 
see the man who had done such marvellous things. 

Evidently there was great excitement at the offices of the 
Ratifia Gold Mines, Limited. the gael office was fille 
i ious shareholders who apparently come to 
usecover particulars of the lucky find. 

Mr. Smithson smiled grimly, and then, after some difi- 
culty in attracting the attention of a clerk, he aslicd 
te see Mr. Laurence. 


r. 

The clerk stared at him. 

“Mr. Laurence is not here, sir.” 

“Not here! Then where is he?” demanded the broker. 

“That's what we want to know,” said the clerk with 
a slight grin. Then he asked if Mr. Smithson would |i!:c 
to see the managing director. : 

“ Yes, inly,” replied that gentleman. The situation 
puzzled him, and he wanted some explanation. 

After buy ina for a few minnie apohecioe gi ia inte the 
managing director’s room, and was politely by a 
tall, grey-haired, business-like man. : 
“I must inform you that Mr. Laurence is no longer i1 
our employ,” said that gentleman coldly. 

Mr. Smithson looked surprised. 

“Indeed,” he remarked carelessly. “ Hie resignation is 
a} ener laimed the d 

“He did no .” exclaim managing director 
warmly, “he left without notice, sir, and we are now 
endeavouring to trace him. I may mention, in con- 
fidence, that he took a eum of this company’s morey 
og be, and we have discovered grave defalcations in 


BE . 
in. 


de 


prepared ‘ 
must have scared him yesterday afternoon, for he 
let Ue ofice son afer four tnd us ot bee m since. 
Strangely enough, legram announcing discovery 
of the pam arrived five or ten minutes after he had gone 
out.” 


, took his leave and went out into 
the street and kicked f 


The closing price-list gave Ratiffas at one above par— 
that is twenty-one shillings. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Byrne Smithson live Tie pily in 
@ email cottage near a seaside town, and little work 

i does is strictly honest; but he does not 
like to hear the name of Wellesley Paindon. 

Whether Mr. Hi: is leading as blameless 
@ life as the “ex-bucket shop” keeper is tful; but 
then no one knows, and only one enthusiastic and persistent 
police officer cares. 


eda eneig ia pitty Ba the man that broke into 
your houge n _ 
Householder : oo 
> tell me how he got im withou 


9 
let me see him; I want him 
waking my wife.” 
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e average layman the meaning of the word 
ee is pice einighe a, the defamation of 
another's character to a third party by means of a 

itten document. . . 
"To the lawyer, however, the meaning of “libel” 
is not quite so clear. Indeed, it is very often a 
moot point as to what is and what is not a libel, if 
one may judge from the many curious cases which 
have been decided in recent years. 

Generally speaking, a lawyer will tell you that a 
libel is anything that is published in writing, or 
by illustration which is calculated to hold s person 
up to hatred, ridicule, or contempt. A libel, there- 
fore, may be contained in a i) painting, or 
drawing just as well as in a letter, newspaper, or 
book. i : 

On the face of it the printing of a performer's 
name in small type and in an inconspicuous ye 
on @ poster or programme would not seem to a 
very heinous offence, yct damages have been awarded 
more than once fer such an indiscretion, for it is 
held to be a libel by innuendo. The performers’ 
talents entitled them to head the bill, and to place 
their names after those of lesser-known lights was 
deemed to be a reflection on their reputations—and 
hence the verdicts of the jury. 


LIBELLING WITH EXCLAMATION MARKS. 


A libel can also be expressed in ironical language, 
as, for instance, in a newspaper article which was 
headed, “An Honest Lawyer,” the writer of it mean- 
ing, of course, that the party was a dishonest lawyer. 

‘A similar case was that of a singer who secured 
dam by reason of three exclamation marks placed 
after his name, on a poster. The line complained of 
was—“A. B. A Great Singer!!!" The libel was by 
a in the exclamation marks. 

Another curious case was that of a man who had 
been tried for murder and a verdict of “not proven’ 

recorded, and it was decided to be libellous to exhibit 
an effigy of him placed outside, but in close proximity 
to, a Chamber of Horrors, and connected by reference 
with the gcene of the murder, in a waxworks ex- 
hibition. This again was libel by innuendo. 

It has been adjudged, too, that if a libellous state- 
ment is made concerning a person who is sim ly 
referred to by his bare initials, the latter is entit led 
to damages, the idea being some people might or 


would take the matter as applying to that particular 
individual. 
MERELY A TRADESMAN'S PUFF. 
It 


might be thought that a man who puffs his 
own qos and proclaims their superiority over those 
of rivals would be guilty of libel by implication; but 
such a libel is not actionable. ; 

There was a case decided some time ago where the 
defendant, who was the proprietor of a certain food, 
bought the plaintiff's food for sale, and affixed to the 
plaintiff's wrappers a label to the effect that his 
(defendant’s) food was far more nutritious and health- 
ful than the other—and it was decided that this did 
not amount to a ae libel, but was merely the 

uffin a rival trader, 
‘ On bares of course, that hes of Members of 
Parliament, when made in the Council Chamber, 
are privileged, and, therefore, not libellous; but if 
those very same statements are repeated outside the 
House, or published in a newspaper, heavy damages 
can be recovered. ? ae 

Tho essential thing in libel is publication. One 
can write to a man and call him all the nasty things 
he can think of, but that is not libel punishab le 
civilly. It is only when such matters are published 
or read by a third party. This condition opens up 
many little interesting points. 


TELEGRAMS MAY BE LIBELS. 


For instance, a telegram which a man sends to 
another, although apparently private as between him. 
self and the recipient, is deemed to be “published 
because it is handed in to the telegraphic assistant 
who may read it. 

Tt has been decided, too, that a man who sends 
& typewritten letter to another has “published” it, 
inasmuch as he dictated it to his typewriting clerk; 
but, on the other hand, if a man discloses a libel 
to his wife it is not published, because husband and 


wife are regarded as one in the eyes of the law. Nor 


is a husband civilly or criminally liable for libelling 
his wife A statement on a postcard is, of course, 
“published,” as it may pass through the hands of 
several persons. ; 

When an individual sends what may be a libellous 
letter, he should see to it that he writes it himself 
and marks it “private,” and if the letter must be 


copied in 3 letter-book, he should copy it himself, 


because if he hands it to a boy to press-copy that 
will be “ publication.” - 

It should be stated that publication to a third 
party is not requisite when criminal proceedings for 
ibel are taken. A man can be criminally prosecuted 
for libel when the words complained of are particu- 
larly offensive, such as where one wrongfully charges 
another with the committal of a misdemeanour or 
criminal offence. In such a case there is no need 
to prove publication to a third party. 

showing the tenderness of the lew as pertaining 
to editors and newspaper men, it should be n 
that =~ prosecutions of this kind ie be =e 
against newspaper proprietors until a jal order 
from a Judge in Chisaters has been obtained. 
_ While on the subject of newspapers, it may be 
interesting to note that a critic who adversely com- 
ments on a book does not libel if his comments are 
fair, but if the critic goes beyond the criticism of 
the book and defames the author in regard to his 
private character, he is certainly liable for damages. 

There are also what are termed Religious Libels, 
which consist of gross ridicule of the Church, but 
these are rarely heard of nowadays. A more common 
branch of tho subject is where a master makes 
derogatory statements concerning a servant in the 
guise of a character. It should be borne in mind 
that a master is not bound to give his servant a 
character, but if he does it must be true to the best 
of his belief. It does not matter how bad the char- 
acter he gives; so long as it is true it is not a libel. 

His statements under these circumstances are 
privileged, but if such statements are made falsely 
and maliciously, then the master would be guilty of 


libel. 

From the foregoing it will be observed that a 
“libel” is not so easily defined as one might imagine 
at a first glance, “ef often it is that a statement, 
which, on the face of it, seems innocent enough, is, 
when taken in conjunction with the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, a very serious libel], and it is these 
“surrounding circumstances” which juries carefully 
take into account when deciding the amount of 
damages, if any, to be awarded. 


et Pt es 
REVENGE IS SWEET. 

In ordinary life he was a very important person, 
for he wore a red robe and a wig, and raised “roars 
of laughter” by means of alleged jokes; but, alas, 
his liver got out of order just the same as if he had 
been an ordinary mortal, and a brother luminary 
had advised him to take a Turkish bath. It was a 
luxury he had not previously indulged in, and he 


noticed that the rubber was pe Mage however 
he patiently endured being punched, slapped, and 
peked until he could stand the torture no longer. 


“Is — it — qui—te—neces—sary—to—ma—ke—me— 
black—and—blue—all—over?” panted his lordship. 

“Never you mind, you're all right,” responded the 
og redoubling his energy, and grinning diaboli- 
cally. 

“Who (slap, groan) are (thud, groan) you?” 

asped the judge, a horrible suspicion dawning in 
AF mind. “Your (whack, groan) face does (whack, 
groan) look fa—(groan)—look fa—(groan)—wmiliar ”’ 
(swish, groan). 

“Oh, you remember me, do you?” growled the 
rubber sarcastically. “Well, mebbe you’d like to 
have the chance to send me up for six months again 
for prize-fighting—Whoosh.” 

=> 

Braun: “Besides my daughter’s dowry, I advanced 
my son-in-law £2,000.’ 

Goob: “And did you get anything back?” 

Braun: “Yes, my daughter.” 


et ee 
InNKEEPER (praising up his wine to his guest): “I 
have drunk this wine for twenty ycars.” 
Guest: “Oh, well, I suppose one can get used to 
anything in that time.” 


—_~»3-—__. 
PAT AND THE CAT. 

Pussy had always had an inclination to wander, 
and one day she took to the ficlds for good. In 
time she reverted, as cats will, to a more or less 
wild state; but one day she returned, and was cspied 
up a tree by her erstwhile owner. ; . 
The handy man of the estate, Mr. Patrick Mulli- 

an, was ordered to bring a ladder, and to do his 

est to capture the erring feline, and his master 
waited below to see that he did it. : 

Almcst immediately Pat had disappeared into tho 
foliage there was the uproar of a fierce conflict, and 
Pat's yells would have done credit to the crew of a 

-engine. 
a What's wrong, Pat?” cried his alarmed employer. 
“Shall I come up and catch her?” 
Above the crash of breaking branches came the 
n: 

"No } but, for me darlin’ wife’s sake, come up and 

help mo let her go.” 


—_—___-t2—___—_ 

} s (on his way from the theatre, to his wife) : 

ee Trcaatul street lighting! Well, Maudie, what 
are you crying about?” — 

Maudie: “I was thinking how angry you used to 

be in this same strect only six months ago every 
time we came to a light!” 


ALL ABOUT “THE FLOO.” 


Some Facts Concerning Influenza. 


InriuEnza derives its name from an Italian word 
meaning “influence.” It was thus entitled by the 
Italians fn the seventeenth century because they attri- 
buted the disease to the influence of the stars. 

A very common belief ig that influenza is a com- 

paratively modern disease, disassociated from @ 
general class by latter-day medical men. But this 
is far from being the case, for the illness has been 
mentioned by ancient writers as far back as the 
fourteenth century, there being records of its appear- 
ance in France in 1311 and 1403. Actual and reliable 
information, however, has only been kept during the 
past three centurics, 
_ How very often we hear people say that they have 
influenza. Yet, in nine cases out of ten, it is merely 
a severe cold in the head that they are suffering 
from. The latter, it is true, is a very suitable founda- 
tion for influenza, but 1t is far from being the actual 
disease. 

The real illness is marked invariably by a sudden 
depression and sinking of spirits, together with a 
dea focling of lassitude. e other symptoms are 

oss of appetite, pains in the limbs, a general bodily 
ache, shivering, and other evidences of catarrh. The 
latter disease is allied and similar to influenza. 
Catarrh, by the way, derives its name from the Greek 
word, katarreo, meaning “I flow down.” 
APPEARS AS AN EPIDEMIC. 

The disease sometimes appears as an epidemic, 
— a A ang LH s symarestie rate. Io 
spre rough Europe, and disappea in, leavi: 
behind a terrific death roll, in mn is 

Though in a few cases it is brought on by sudden 
changes in the weather, it is not peculiar to any 
climate. As an instance of this, it appeared in 1890 
in -the following widely distant localites: Great 
Britain, Canada, Asia, Greenland, Egypt, Japan, 
Argentina, and Australasia. 

ring the past century Great Britain has ex- 


perienced influenza in ite epidemic form on three 
occasions. These were in 1837-8, 1847-8, and 
1889-90-91. 


_As an epidemic, influenza resembles cholera in the 
direction of its spread, inasmuch as it always travels 
in _a westerly, or north-westerly, direction. 

The numbers of deaths attributed to the disease 
fluctuate greatly. Thus, from 1840 to 1850 less t 
20,000 deaths are recorded, whilst from 1890 to ° 
over 100,000 people died from —_ 

ATTACKS ON THE . 

Another curious instance of its fluctuation is shown 
by the official returns for the years 1889 and 1891. 
In the former year there were only fifty-five deaths, 
whilst in 1891 the death roll reached the enormous 
figures of 16,686. 

The rapidity of its appearance is both curious and 
terrifying. On the night of November 15th, 1890, 
260 men were at work in a Russian Government office. 
Every man was in good health in the early part of 
the evening; Ie in a few hours’ time, no fewer 
_ 220 out of the 260 were stricken down with the 

isease. 


It appears, too, in the most unexpected places. Our 
Navy records show that in 1782 Admiral Kempenfelt 


had to bring his fleet home from the coast of France, 

owing to a sudden and extensive outbreak of influenza 

amongst the sailors. At precisely the same time Lord 

Anson’s squadron, then off the coast of Holland, 

was also visited by a similar epidemic. In both 

cases a great number of deaths resulted. 
INFLUENZA'S BEST CURE. 

Once that influenza has taken hold of a person 
there is no distinct medicinal cure. The person 
attacked should at once take to his bed, and, to 
use an every-day term, should try to “sweat” the 
disease out of his system. In less that a week he 
should be well again. 

The distressing affections of the mucons membranes, 
identical to those attending a very severe cold in 
the head, can be quickly relieved by the inhalation 
of medicated snuff through the nasal organs. A small 
quantity of Agrenoline snuff, say six pennyworth, 
will be as much as the majority of patients will 
require. 

ut warmth, and an entire absence of draughts, 
are the certain cures for influenza, unless it has 
been neglected too long, in which caso it is often 
followed by bronchitis and other serious illnesses. 

When convalescent the patient should exercise great 
care, for influenza leaves the system in a ve 
weakened condition and ready to absorb any foreign 
microbes. 

As a last word on the subject, do not neglect a 
severe cold, or take it too lightly, for influenza is 
quite likely to follow in its train, and influenza, as 
has been seen, is 8 much more serious illness than 
it is popularly supposed to be. 


“Marra, we'll have to give up that holiday trip 
to Switzerland. My account at the bank is already 
overdrawn.” 

“Oh, John, you are such a wretched financier. 
Why didn’t ig put your account in a bank that 
had plenty of money?” 
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THE ONLY INACCESSIBLE CITY ON 
Bante. - 

A snizr cablegram from ia recently announ 
that a certain se ive chartographer had been mur- 


dered by tribesmen while attempting to penetrate in 


ar. = aby ats ted the attention of not 
news pro acted the attentio D 
one in ten casa English readers. And yet it 
should be by rights of more than passing interest to 
all'of them. 

For Miri Padam may, now that the rather tawdry 
secrets of Lhasa have been laid bare, take first place 
as the only inaccessible spot on the face of the gobe. 
Indeed, even Lhasa itself had been frequently visited 
in years long gone by ; while to now no civilised 
traveller, either Euro or Asiatic, has ever suc- 


ceeded in setting foot inside this mysterious mountain 


J 


city. 

And yet Miri Padam is honey two days’ march 
from the frontier of Assam, whither its people come 
periodically in order to trade. But they, on their 
part, will allow no corr ding privil Of 
mixed Abor and the Mishmi descent, fierce and un- 
tameable as tigers, owning no s''egiance to any 
government on earth, their one fixed idea is to kill 
off-hand any stranger uming to approach any- 
where near their gironghola, 

Tawang, in the same dangerous district, has been 
visited and described by native explorers in the pay 
of the Indian Government; and Rima, another 
jealously-guarded mountain stronghold of the tribes, 
‘was reached by Needham at tho risk of his life. 

Some day, doubtless, Miri Padam, too will be 
entered, and its proud isolation destroyed. For it 
lies close to, if not actually on, the Brahmaputra, 
and it is this great river which forms the only natural 
highway from Further India to Tibet and China. 


‘ >So 
Sue: “What a queer dirge he plays on the piano 
all the time.” 
He: “Yes, he’s in love with a widow, and only 
plays on the black keys.” 
>_—_0oCc 
“Do you think you could learn to love me?” the 


young man inquired. 
“Tearn to love you?” exclaimed the maid. 


“Harold, I could give lessons at it.” 
SOC 
Lawyse: “I must know the whole truth before 
eLcan successfully defend you. Have you told me 


Prisoner: “Yes, everythin’; ’cept where I hid the 
money, and I want that for myself!” 
oe) OL 
“Yes; Johnson won a prize at the amateur photo- 
co exhibition.” 
t? Why, he never took a good picture in his 
life. All his efforts I ever saw were nothing but grey 


sm 
“That is so. But he labelled one of them, “A 
Foggy Day in London.’ ” 
CSC 


MEN WHO ARE CLOTHES-CRAZY. 

Ir is not only women who delight to challenge 
eoniment and criticism by blossoming forth in bizarre 
habiliments. Men, too, are seized upon occasion with 
attacks of a similar nature. 

This was abundantly proved the other day in Fleet 
Street, where a man might have been seen walkin, 
nonchalantly along immaculately gloved, booted, an 
hatted, but clad otherwise in a suit of pyjamas. 

At least, they looked like pyjamas, an the texture 
of the material was as the texture of the material 
out of which pyjamas are usually made. As he wore 
no overcoat—although the temperature was below 

freesing—this much was patent to everybody. And 

it says something for Fleet Street manners that, 

although many stared, none commented, and only a 

few small boys followed. 

One wonders whether this eccentric dresser was any 
relation to that other individual who created a mild 
sensation in Hyde Park at church parade s short 
while back. This latter was in black—just black, 
froma head to foot. Boots, frock-coat, trousers, vest, 

- tie, shirt, cuffs, collar, all dead black ; and on his 
head was a black, lustreless opera hat. 

Probably this a of clothes-craziness on the 
part of erratic male bi is more common than is 

erally sup At all events, it is rare for any 

a ming of time to pags without instances being 


It is not, for example, so very long ago since a man 
chose to air himself in the promenade of a London 
music-hall with his black evering dress smothered in 

“ . Needless to say, he attracted attention ; 
so much so, indeed, that the management had to 


uest him to leave. 
dnd what old Parliamentarian does not recall the 
un led sensation created by Sir John Hay when 


that an burst upon the sight of an astonished 
House clad in loose, flowing Oriental robes that for 
brilliancy of hue and beaut: of texture would hardly 
have a? considered out of place in the harem of a 


fever. . His wife eat by his bedside, nursed him, and 
often shed tears. 


friends called one day 

to see the invalid he 

found Podgers 

grumbling. : 

ting on Folens? A 
on, 

asked 


seem to make any pro- 
— And it is ail 

use of my wife.” 
a devoted nurse. 


that a damp room is the . o! 
that woman just cries to make the air damp. 


Waser expire 
Jan. 17, 1907. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS CAUSED BY 
SNOW. 
age bo soft, Snahey, ane evanescent though it is, 


MADE THE AIR DAMP. 
Mz. Popczrs was an old man and he had rheumatic 


When one of his 


course, directly due to it; and in January, 1903, a 
a relief train 


J 
persons in Washington, U.S. 
ear Ashtabula, again, on December 20th, 1876, 


“Oh, badly—don’t - 


' train at fall on to 
a age | trestle bridge over eighty feet high. It gave 
way, course, and more than one hundred people 
perished. 

Another historic railway wreck due to the same 
cause was that at Abbot's Ripton, on the Great 
Northern Line, on January 2lst of the same year. 
This was a terrible collision. The Scotch express 
ran into a coal train, and then the Leeds expres: 
from London dashed full speed into the combined 
wreckage, killing fourteen people outright and shock. 
ingly mangling many more. 

ear Leadville, lorado, soon after the narrow 


“Dear me, you surprise ine, Podgers, she seems such 


“Ah! You don’t know her, man! The doctor says 
worst thing for me, and 


Soc 
“Boors! Boots! I say, Boots! you have given me 


there’s no plasin’ you gentlemen this morn- 
Boo mtleman further 


the passage complainin’ that he’s got two boots railway there was first opened, a train wai 


gauge 
snowed in ab 10,000 feet above sea-level. It was nearly 
a week before it could be dug out, and then every one 
of its occupants was found dead and frozen stiffi—so 
many human icicles. 

In what was known as the Tehatchape Pass disas- 


>S0c< 
HE KNEW BETTER. 
Parson Biaes, who had been 


a naval chaplain, was greatly | ter, in California, the train was caught a blizzard 
admired by the inhabitants of his | at the summit of a high mountain —o a moment 
parish. when the engine had been detached, and driven back- 


wards down one of the steepest and most tortuous 
gtades on the Pacific slope. It jumped the track 
when it had attained an estimat speed of eighty 
miles an hour, and plunged over & precipice into a 
snow-drift 100 feet deep. Not a soul aboard escaped 


death. 
Sr Ol Oe 


Hz (who boards, and therefore always hungers) : 
“After all, there is nothing like two rae table.” , 

She (who sighs for him): “A man and——” 

He (promptly) : “A man and a turkey!” 


o>—_0Cc~< 


So on the anniversary of 
his arrival in the village they 
bought 2 flag and hoisted it at 
the church tower, hoping that 
it would prove a _ pleasant 


a 
hen he saw it he immedi- 
ately ordered it to be hauled 
down. On being asked his 
reason for doing so, he indig- 
naa tliow that. fag to f 

s w tha! over 
my church? Never! Bo a 


know what that particular Mistress (who has given her maid a tickot for the 

signifies? ‘In distress—want a | theatre): “Well, how did you like the performance?” 

pilot. Maid: “Oh, it was splendid, maam. You should 
>See have heard how a servant girl sauced her missus!” 


=-D00o< 


_ Great NoveEList (dictating) : “The storm increased 
fell in torrents, and the gale shrieked 


WILE (whose father is building a conservatory): 
“Papa, if I planted this pip, would an orange tree 
grow up from it?” 

ie “Of course, my son, and oranges would grow 
on it. 

Willie: “That's very wonderf isn’t it, papa 
because this is a lemon pip!” * eis 
>—-0oc 
AVOIDING A CRUSH. 

Tom: “Look at the crowd of women trying to get 
into that drapery shop.” = 

Dror: “ Yes, it’s a regular crush.” 


a OL 


Prisowee: “My lawyer is unwell. I ask for a fort- 
a, oo delay.” oii 
agistrate: “Put your case off for a fortnight? 
Why, you rascal, you were caught with your hand in 
a patemans pocket! What could your lawyer 
say?” 
Prisoner: “That’s what I’m anxious to know.” 


SOC 


BY BOTTLE POST FROM THE DEAD. 
Yer another tragic secret of the sea has been 
revealed, and that after the lapse of just on five 


years. 

On Feb. 11th, 1902, the Huronian, of the Allan 
Line, steamed out of the Clyde for New Brunswick, 
to be seen never again of mortal eyes. 

, The other day a gentleman walking along the beach 
near Castlerock, on the north coast of Ireland, saw & 
sealed and corked bottle bobbing among the surges. 
He recovered it, opened it, and found inside & 

cilled message from one of the crew of the ill- 
‘ated vessel. She was sinking fast, said the writer, 
and all hope had been abandoned. 

Messages of this kind are, of course, not infrequent, 
and very often, as in this case, they tell all there is 
to be told of the ultimate fate of a gallant ship. 

After this fashion, for instance, was news received 
of the founde of the President, for lopg one of 
the most mysterious of ocean tragedies. Like the 
Horn Head, whose fate was also made known through 
the same agency, this magnificent passenger steamer 
had collided at dead of night with an iceberg, and 
had foundered almost immediately with all hands. 

By bottle post, too, wag brought to the coast of 
Cornwall intelligence of the foundering in mid- 
Atlantic of the liner Zrin, not a soul escaping; and 
of the Atalanta, training brig, under similar 
circumstances. 

The Silvio, again, which set sail from Holyhead in 
January, 1890, on her last voyage, was heard of no 
more until 1896, when a bottle-borne message from 
one of her crew was cast upon the Asores stating 
that she was on the point of sinking. 

Many more instances might be cited, and probably 
few vessels founder without some such despairing 
missive being committed to the waves; for exhaustive 
experiments have proved that only about one in a 
hundred bottle-borne letters are ever recovered. 


Tom: Ms But it’s so early, Why, the doors aren’t 


m yet.” 
Pick : “Yes, they're the women who followed the 
line of advice in the advertisement, ‘Come early and 
avold the crush.’ ” . 
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r Accident & Guarantee 


OCEA Corgeration Limited. 


powered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
Funds ams 1905) oe £1,452,925. 
Revenue a 1,113,676, 


THE OCEAN CORPORATION issues policies of 

insurance against ACCIDENTS of all kinds (incinding 

protection for EMPLOYERS against their liability under 
the provisions of the Workmen's Compensation Acts). 


FIDELITY GUARANTEES. FiRg. 
MORTGAGE. 


BURGLARY. EXCESS BAD DEST. 
BOILER and LIFT INSPECTION and IN®URANCE, 


Head Office : 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Secretary, 


Every copy ef “ Pearson’s Weekly” insures you for 81,000, 
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In these days, when the public are continually be 


ing whilst reducing the total of his tender by £500 under 


ecnfronted with scandals by contractors, guardians, | that of competitors, at the same time leaves him a 


and officials of unions and other public institutions, 
it may be interesting to know some of the methods 
adopted by these peopie. 

e “hardware” contract can be made a hot-bed 
of iniquity. A sub-committee of the guardians is 
appointed to deal with these. First of all, they draw 
up 8 list of the different classes of articles and the 
quantities which they will require during the period 
over which the contract ig ts extend. A form 
of contract is then issued to the contractors, and 
the particulars advertised in recognised papers fixing 
a day on which all tenders must be sent in. On 
the appointed day they meet, compare the prices, 
and inspect the samples. 

The method usually adopted in accepting one of 
these contracts is to take each contractor's tender 
and total all his pzices together. That of the 
contractor whose total sum is the lowest—provided 
everything else is  satisfactory—is generally 
accepted. 

Now, suppose the guardians will require 250 beds 
during the period, and knowing this intentionally 
enter on their list of requirements 1,000, it is very 
evident that a contractor who had been informed of 
this fact would be able to score a great advantage 
over his rivals, for they, in good faith, would put 
their price for this article at, say, £1 per bed, which 
will probably allow of a small margin of profit, whereas 
the contractor “in the know” would put the same 
article at 10s. each, which, if worked out, shows that 
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Waar a deplorable thing it is that so many young 
men go and get married! You may say, what is to 
come over the country if young fellows keep single, 
but with that I have nothing to do; what grieves 
me is the fact that so many of them do marry, for 
truly matrimony is an awful job. 

To begin with, where's the sense of taking a man’s 
daughter off his hands for the purpose of paying her 
way until she dies? Very kind, no doubt, to her 
father, but where the young man benefits beats me. 

A man, say, has sufficient income to keep him in 
comfort all the days of his life—as a bachelor. He 

and gets married, and then it takes him all 
his time to scrape along; often enough he goes under. 
Now, if he remained single, like a sensible man 
he could have his beloved havanas, his delightful 
brandy and soda, his everything almost, and thus 
he could enjoy life. 

By marrying he simp!y does away with all his 
pleasures and comforts, and has to devote himself 
to keeping his nose to the grindstone all the harder 
in order to supply his wife with dress, and all the 
falderals which women demand as a right. 

It is the purest nonsense to say that two persons 
can live as cheaply as one; they can’t, and the man 
who believes in such a ridiculous thing, and marries 
on the strength of it, soon discovers the error he 
has made. 

A wife means expense and worry, there need. be no 
doubt about that. No sooner is a family settled 
down in a house, than the wife insists on removing 


Ture has just been added to the collection at the 
London Zoological Gardens a bird which is a source 
of wonderment to the keepers. This bird, the kagu, 
by its quaint antics has led the keepers to imagine 
that it is quite insane. As a matter of fact, it is 
quite sane, but it is very fond of dancing. . 

It is a most extraordinary bird, about the size of 
an ordinary fowl, with beautifully marked plumage. 
The dance to which it is partial is a mad kind of 
reel. First it spreads out its magnificent wings, 
then it seizes its tail in its bill, and whirls around 
at an amazing rate in the most eccentric gyrations. 

Another South American bird, the jacana, 13 pas- 
sionately fond of dancing. The invitation to the 
ball is given by a bird piping; at once other birds 
assemble from all aroutid, and cluster together with 
quick, excited notes. 

In a close group they go through many pee per- 
formances. ey display their wings like flags, hold- 
ing them outstretched they wave them up and down 


with measured beats, wing touching wing. After the |! 


dance the birds go back to their feeding grounds. 
Another expert dancer is the ypecha rail. A pro- 
per dancing place is chosen, usually consisting of a 
small paten of smooth ground surrounded by an 
effective screen of compact reeds. In the case of 
these birds the invitation consists of a thrice-repeated 
cry, then there is a wild scurrying to the place. 
About a score of birds will force their way through 
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pron of 100 per cent.—taking the cost at £1 cach. 
he officials, of course, allowing 1,000 
charged in his account. 

It will readily be seen how a contractor makes his 
profits, as the same trick will be carricd out with 
most of the other articles in the contract. It goes 
without ig hg | that the officials do not allow the 
contractor to forget their assistance. 

A smart dodge can be successfully carried through 
with a salt-butter contract. For this contract the 
prices are very close, and the decision of the com- 
mittee generally rests on the samples. Now, it is 
imperative that the officials who arc favouring a ccr- 
tain contractor shall be able to pick out his sample 
(as the best?) without difficulty; so they agrce on 
the following plan: 

About a week before the day appoinicd for the 
selection the favoured contractor sends his sample 
to a cold storage, where naturally it becomes hard 
from freezing. He takes it ont the day before the 
appointed time, and partially thaws it, so that its 
appearance may not too really betray the dodge. 

e next day, his sample, nicely firm and in gocd 
condition, can ae be picked out by his partisans 
on the committee. Its excellent qualities are pointed 
out and extolled. The contract is accepted—the 
reward is paid, or rather the second instalment is, 
as the contractor’s friends generally get some “on 
account” beforehand. 

Another method is to “rig an account.” This is 


and the removal usually means £10 extra rental. 
You must know that every real woman rejoices over 
a removal. A man should put down his foot and 
oo to remove, do you say? You aren’t married 
wnen. 

A man nel, thinks he could do ag he liked over 
a question of this sort, before marriage; after mar- 
riage he finds he has to do as he doesn’t like, else 
he is in for a peck of trouble. 

And, of course, in due course children come along 
to the young couple, then the exvense and worry are 
something dreadful; and yet the man has brought 
it all on his own head by reason of his stupidity in 
marrying. 

He has to educate those children, pay their way 
for years, get the sons started in business, and try 
to get his girls married, and all this simply mcans 
that by the time he is done with them he is 
financially ruined. Now, were he free—what a 
difference! : 

There are too many people going about advising 
young men to marry ; they are, of course, married per- 
sons themselves, and wish others to get into the same 
uncomfortable position. 

Of course, that wretched old Cupid has a lot to do 
with young men marrying; but then, would it not 
be an excellent thing to start classes for young men 
and instruct them in the art of how to defy Cupid? 

I think there’s moncy in a scheme like that; but, 
not being selfish, any reader may start a school for 
this sort of training without permission. 


the reeds to take part in a singular screaming con- 
cert. 
way imaginable, their win 
long : 
they utter weird shricks, moans, 


They rush from side to side in the maddest 
wildly flapping, and their 
held high in the air. At the same time 
and screams, in a 


bea 


harmony of discords. This strange performance lasts 
but a few minutes. 


pected. Two birds will h I 
a cer succession of loud rolling cries. 
bir 


sudden leap into the air. 
pirouette, and a ray h 
bird will go ie hag a similar performance, each bird 
trying to outdo 
‘jumps and ludicrously solemn bows. Probably, other 
birds will join the party, y 
will be made in the form of minuets, 
monious bows. 


each other the birds begin 


Cranes are very stately dancers, as might be ex- 
Then one 
will wheel about, make a low bow, and take a 
Then there will be another 
still graver obeisance. The other 


the other in a series of spasmodic 
and various graccful antics 
varied by cere- 
A stork ballet is a remarkable sight. 
ood dancer. After facing 


kingly albatross is a 
The kingly a y bowing, then they rub 


their bills together, meanwhile emitting a whistling 
ae Next follows a vigorous shaking of the head, 


and a wild snapping of the bill. 


All manner of 


curious antics are gone through, the wings are lifted 


one by one and tossed 
scream. 
fur about a 


into the air with a groaning 
Finally, the birds walk around each other 
uarter of an hour. . 

Possibly, the most remarkable dancer is the spur- 


Ewsry copy of ‘ Pear20n's Weerly” insures you for 


beds to be! 


*DontsMarried. 


egin the dance by uttering | 


Officials Who Rob the Ratepayers, 
dcne in conjunction with the person responsible for 
checking it. The contractor—let us say for meat 
which is tendered for by weight—in delivering his 
goods daily, hands to the receiver of them a note 

which shows the total weight of the delivery. This 
latter person checks it, and, if correct, hands it on 
to the official whose duty it is to see that the monthly 
account sent in for payment is correct. ; 

He does (or rather should do) this by comparing 
these daily notes with the account. In reality, how- 
ever, he destroys all these notes, and passes as correct 
the monthly summary, in which the weights are largely 
in excess of actual delivery. The account passed as 
ccrrect is paid in due course. The contractor and 
official share the profits. 

Numcrous other methods could be quoted, such as 
sandwiching poultry, game, and so on amongst the 
meat or fish. The weighing clerk sypropriees these 
for himself, in return allowing a short delivery of meat. 
Again, the contractor may be allowed to deliver an 
inferior article to that tendered for, though charging 
the same price as for the superior one, the differenco 
going into the pockets of the contractor and officials: 

The methods of bribery adopted by some contractors 
are numerous. As tender da apres ats guardians 
and officials are recipients wf all kinds of presents, 
ranging from game, poultry, and such-like delicacics 
to rings and bracelets for wives and daughters. 

Cases have been known where tenders have been 
opened before the appointed day, and a contractor 

ven the benefit of seeing them before submitting 

is own. 


I grant that some men have made a great success 
out of matrimony, but then these same men could 
face anything and come through with flying 
colours. 

It isn’t every man who is built that way; most 
young fellows who marry are simply overwhelmed 
in no time. Married life looks so simple, yet is so 
terribly difficult, that lots of young men are trapped 
in the matrimonial nct so skilfully spread for the 


by young ladies before they know what has happened.” ~~ 


Then they are just like caged animals—shut up for 
the rest of their lives, so to speak. 

_ A wife, indeed, is a great task-mistress; the man 
is not living who, in actual practice, dare disobey 
his wife; he only does that in the comic papers, 
the editors of which are all married, and enjoy in- 
serting anything like that as a great joke. lieve 
| me, those editors’ wives do not read their shects, 
| else these things would never appear. 

Of course, it is nice to do a lot of flirting, aye 
and even courting, with a girl, very pleasant, an 
so forth. A young man is all the etter for that; 
let a fellow flirt and court as he likes, but let him 
beware of getting engaged; in that case he would 
rot be courting a girl, but courting disaster, 

Lark and sport with the girls, it’s grand fun; but 
don’t be weak enough to let them snare you; they’!l 
try it, but keep your eyes open, and at the first 
sign of danger, make a bolt for it, and never again 


' go near the girl who has given you such a shocking 
fright. 


Birds *4old Dancing Parlics 


winged plover, of South America, which indulges in 
what the natives wall a square dance. This lapwin 
is so passionately fond of dancing that it dances a 
the year round, and on moonlight nights as well as 
by day time; it will actually get out of bed to dance. 

The birds live in pairs, and it takes three birds to 

erform the dance. First the male of one pair will 
las his nest and fly to that of another pair, where 
he is received with every expression of delight. Then 
the three form a procession with the visitor in front, 
and march away strictly in step to a curious tune. 
The leader gives forth loud single notes at intervals, 
while the pair behind make a continuous sound like 
a drum-rolf, perfect time being kept. 

When the march ceases the leader raises his wings 
while the other two, standing exactly abreast, stoop 
forward and downward until the tips of their beaks 
touch the ground in a profound bow, and their voiccs 
slowly sing toa murmur. In this attitude the birds 
remain still for some time. Then the performance 
is over, and the visitor returns to his mate, where 
he will receive in turn a visitor himself. 

Of our own birds, the robin is a tolerable dancer, 
and it forms a pretty scene to see a couple raising 
their bills until they point skywards. Sometimes 
ducks will perform a rough kind of aquatic dance ; 
while a couple of chaffinches may sometimes be seen 
rising perpendicularly in the air and coming down 
together, in a rough sort of aerial dance. 
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Killed by a Cow’s Tail. 
rs. Lena Deadrick, the wife of a farmer at Columbus, 
died recently from ‘blood poisoning caused by 
blow in the eye from a cow’s tail received while she was 
milking. 


Cat’sa Legacy. 

A cat named Pinkeye has died at Pennsylvania, leaving 
an estate of £4,000 to a sister cat. Each of the cats 
inherited £4,000 last year from Mr. B. F. Dilley, an 
eccentric millionaire. 

Widow as eye ge - ; 

‘A Blackpool widow advertises in a local or & 
“situation to drive car; driver ; iS, oe commit 
= pel The young lady has driven high-powered cars 

over the North of d. 


Ingenious Landlord, 
‘A Devonshire landlord those tenants who were 
backward in paying their rent by whitewashing the fronts 


of the houses occupied by those who paid their rent, while 
the others remained unwhitewashed. This treatment soon 
had the desired effect. 
Longest Fall of Snow. 
The longest known time during which snow fell in 
d occurred in 1614. It will be found recorded in the 
r of the of Wotton Gilbert that snow fell on 
the 15th day of January, and from that time — day 
until March 12th. The loss of human life and cattle was 
immense. 
A Look was Enough. 

A woman complained at a London Police Court recently 
that her boy (who accompanied her) was constantly stealing. 
“Vary well,” said the trate, “take him down and let 
the. 4 iad ie and the _ PP after- 

the was heard crying piteously, warning 
evidently haven had its effect. 
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THERE'S A DIFFERENCE. 
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Work at 121. 

‘An ex-slave, who is 121 years old, and who is still able 
to walk long distances and engage in manual work, is living 
at Santa Catherina, Brazil. 


Largest Steam Whistle. 
and steam whistle.in the world 


The most 
has just been installed by an American electric railway 
company. It can be heard twenty miles away. 

Under the Knee. 

According to the IwrzrNnaTionalL HERALD, blished at 
Naples, Lieut. Collard has been ded at Portsmouth 
“for inflicting the non-autho punishment of kneeling 
on the men.” 

An Expensive Business. 

A grower of celery near Boston sent to a Midland 
market 592 dozen heads, which realised £5 19s. 4d. 
cost £3 18s. 2d, porterage 12s., commission 9s., leaving 
258. 2d. for the grower, who had to pay 83s. for taking up 
the celery and carting it to the station. 

Guardians as Pudding Samplers. 

During the pecgres of business at a recent meeting of 

oe ee a ae ee ae 
idding was cut w ong e lady guardians, an 

slices passed round ie 

they might pronounce on the quality of 


fog-horn to spoil the orchestral concerts 

Gardens. This caused the “ Zoo” authorities to change the 

pane of the children’s playground, on condition that the 
rofessor moved his fog-horn. 


A MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 


Ask most pore to distinguish between telephone} Rus the pointed half of a sewing needle with an 


and telegraph wires 
when they are sus- 
pended on the poles, 
and youwill probably 
be told there is no 
difference. But 
thereis. The former 


to ent induction, 
and the latter are placed parallel. 


<0 

FINDING THE WEIGHT. 
Tue weight of freight on a canal boat is 

i means of the appliance pictured. 
© It goes under the name of a Gauge Rod. The 
+ Yod is marked off in inches, each of which 
| @enotes a ton. As nine inches are allowed for 
| the draught of the boat the gauge is numbered 
3 


TANNIN 


from one to nine and then at one again. 
The weight is obtained by plect the horizontal 
arm underneath the bottom of e boat at six 
different pointe, an average being struck 


TM 
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3 water reaches. 


from the figures which the surface of the! t 


ordinary magnet for a few 
minutes ; then suspend it from 
the middle by a thread, or 
prick it through a small thin 
circle of cork and float it 
. In each 
case the needle will turn to 
the north, and fulfil the 
object of the mariner’s compass. 
>S0c< 
DONE BY ELECTRICITY. 

Tuxsn two sketches show how clocks have their time 

adjusted hy Greenwich Observatory. The clocks are 


! 


so that the hands are placed together on twelve. In 
first picture the clock is a little slow, but sketch (2) 
denotes this defect remedied. 


What Famous People are Saying. 


Father Vaughan on Pleasure. 

Pleasure is a ready-money business; and without 
money-bags pleasure is not to be had. 
Dr, Wynn Westcott on Eating. 

The older we get the less we require to eat, and the 
less we eat the better health we enjoy: 

Mr, Balfour Browne, K.C., on Arbitration. 

In theory, arbitration is ideal; in praetice it is often 
very foolish. The umpire is, after all, only a man, with 
human faults. 

Vicar of Bradford on Uncertainty. 

Uncertainty sometimes weighs with an inexpressible 
load; but © bas at least this benefit for a man—it 
makes him sit down and think. 

Prof, Herkomer on Good Pictures. 

You can get almost the best of reproductions of th® 
old:masters at six for a shilling ; but people have been 
eo fed on horrible things, Robin Hoods and horses and 
dogs, that they do not like the better things. 

Sie George White on Army Changes. 

There was atime when men in the army boasted of 
the quantity of strong drink they could consume, and 
even affected drunkenness to escape the imputation of 
being “ spiritless prige.” But that is all changed now. 
Mr. Edward Dicey on the Belief in Luck. 

Card-playing gives an observer an insight into one of 
the curious phases of human nature—the alm 
caiveret belief in luck even amidst educated men of 
more than average intelligence. 
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Sir C. Kinloch Cooke on Generosity. 

Generosi , which will stand us in stead in after 
life, is learnt at games which teach us to be 
generous to one another. 


Dr. Scurfield on Housewifery. 
Noe A ne 
‘ore daug! cannot learn ho home, 
and schools have to be opened to teach it. a 
Countess of Aberdeen on Women’s Education. 
The revolution which has taken place in the last fifty 
in women’s and in their opportunities 
or education is very much like a fairy story. 
Duke of Portland on Americans, 
heres eters fh te tn ne 
in orm 0 itical 
which consists e a ing one’s own comming: 
Mise Kate Compton on Actresses in Fiction. 
Fiction is fond of depicting an actress in private life 


ae recuaing 8 white ona brocade 
with her hair down, tog a ickne euuaae rage 


a Pamilten on How Doee England 
lier : 
What is it that chiefly differentiates England from 
P Some may say it is ite green 
cor thick as 
daisies in a summer lawn ; others the fatness of our roast 
beef, and the size and of our 


illustrated 


A few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You. 


Lover of Cats. 

A woman lied at a Londop Court recently for 
advice concerning how to get rid of a woman tenant who 
eceapied three rooms in her house, and used one of thei 
as sy Oe Rie for eleven cata. 

Stone as Cause of Shipwreck. 

_ Atan inquiry held ecg lige the foundering of the 
Sunderland steamer Lebanon the Bay of Biscay, the 
captain expressed ion that a stone picked 4 by 
the hull of the vessel in Spain dropped out at sea, and the 
hole caused the ship’s loss. 


A Canary as Danger Signal, 

A eam | expert, giving evidence at an inquest on four 
miners killed by an explosion of firedamp, mentioned an 
interesting incident. The rescue , he said, took with 
them a canary ina cage, which was kept in front of the 

. When the trom its perch the 
rescuers knew they were in the danger zone. e canary 
recovered, and was produced at the inquest. 


Have a Plug of Beer ? 
‘A Kansas man has found a novel way to beat the liquor 
hibition law of the State. He can solidify extract of 
lowe younniling plage of tobacco. One plug makes about 
eight gallons r, and the result is said to be equal to 
the best lager beer in all respects. The State laws do not 
mention plug beer, 80 that until there is an alteration in 
the law the plugs may legally be sold anywhere in Kansas. 


Signed for the Bride. 
A bridesmaid at a wedding in Kirkealdy, in error 
signed the papers in place of the bride, who did not affix 
ture at all. When the bridesmaid married 
uently, doubts were raised as to whether she wa; not 
ly married, and to put the matter right an action was 
brought, which has remited in the register being altered 

by the sheriff. 


A gold-plated pencil-case is given to the sender of each original 
illustrated paragraph used here. Sce footline. 


FOR THE “LOOK-OUT.” 
Wuart is known as the Crow's Nest is 
in the illustration. a 
on the foremast of manyliners. When there — 
are heavy seas, the “look-out” man is £ 
stationed here, it being much safer than the 
forecastle deck, which is a common ition 
for the “look-out.” The Crow's Nest is 
reached by an iron ladder fitted to the mast, 
to which also a small bell is fixed for use in 
foggy weather. 
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> S0ce~< 
NO PREPARATION REQUIRED. 

An effective little trick for drawing-room parties may 
a in this —. erage @ wineglass upon 
‘0 pen on a roug cloth, placing a sixpenny- 
jece in the centre, as illus- 
tion. The trick consists 


Lee or inserting anything 
; neath to push the coin out. 

‘ g To do this, simply scratch the 
= Te “table-cloth with the finger 


> 
nail in the direction indicated 
i Peal lpg it will be — -_ the sixpence is 
velling towards 
Ih the g g you an soon pass from 


<4] Bright Paragraphs by 
Bright People. 


“an, oh on Old Clothes. 
y and men have a hobb 
for nerene oe elothes, and think a row of old tacks 
and shoes best possible decorations for a dressing- 
Mr. Louie N,. Parker on Touring Companies. 
The public have been driven away from the local 
theatres by the dreadful touring company, which pro- 
duces a stale hash of some so-called London success 
with pale copies of London acting. 
a! Keble inlaid on Club Life. 
eman Ww ts a club by day is an idle man, 
Gevoid of ideas, without a hobby.” The man who haunts 
a clab by night is an unhappy man, who either has no 
home or doesn’t care to be in it. 
mes fe ee oenatred on Getting Your Own Way. 
not always the best method of getting your own 
way to adopt the most ve manners aaa b employ 
the loudest language. at is a moral I recommend to 
all ee | _ — from the serene platform of a 
President Roosevelt on Lynching. 
The members of the white race should understand that 
tay? d 1 just so much a loosening 
e 


ds of civilisation; that the spirit of | i 
, fs tt yay all 
be both sure and swift; but let it be justice un 
law, and not the wild and crooked savagery of a mob. 
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“NEVER marry a 
man who has nota 
hobby!” was the 
shrewd advice once 
given by a mother 
to her daughter. 


Ons often hears 
the term “A British 
ship ” used in con- 
versation, but very 
few people recog- 
nise exactly whut 


And certainly a 
hobby is invaluable 
in keeping a man 
out of mischief in 
his leisure hours, 
ardin affording him 
solace and recrea- 
tion when things 
go ill in business, 
or time hangs 
heavily on his 
hands. 

Here, then, are 
the hobbies of some 
famous footballers, 
who, for some rea- 
son which is not 
clear, seem to have 
an especial predi- 
lection for birds, for 
out of a baker’s dozen of replies to the question put 
to footballers by P.W. nearly 25 per cent. relate to 
the feathered world. 

“I am very fond of cycling in the summer time,” 
says Jam2e Ashcroft, the famous Woolwich Arsenal 
and International goalkeeper, “and go out almost 
every day for good runs thrcugh the country, and 
the cycle serves me well for my chief hobby, viz., 
wild-bird life, as it enables me to get away from 
the towns and to watch the habits of our British 
scngsters, from the building of their little homes to 
the rearing and feeding of the young ones. 

“T cannot imagine anything more pleasant than 
listening to the lovely song of the thrush as it sits 
on the top branch of its favourite tree on a summer 


The Hobbies of Famous 
Footballers. 


evening. I am a keen reader of the FEATHERED 
Wokrtp, and hope some day to boast of some prize 
And from my country rambles I have 


oultry. 
barwed to be passionately fond of flowers.” 


CHELSEA'S CENTRE COLLECTS CANARIES. 


George Hilsdon, Chelsea’s brilliant centre-forward, 
shares Ashcroft’s love of birds, but prefers to study 
them indoors. “I have a fine collection,” he says, 
“of canaries, goldfinches, and linnets, and take a 
pride in breeding them. I have just sold out my 
stock of last year’s breeding, but still have some 
splendid songsters, one of which I have known to 
sing for sixteen hours at a stretch. I also have some 
fine dogs.” 

Two other bird-fanciers are Albert Buick, the popu- 
lar captain of Portsmouth, and George Clawley, 
whose wonderful goalkeeping has saved Southampton 
on many a desperate occasion, but their tastes run in 
the more apaerne direction of pigeon-flying. Buick 
has some champion fliers, which have won prizes in 
many important contests, and also owns several valu- 
able show birds. Next to pigeon-flying Clawley's 
favourite hobby is breeding Yorkshire terriers. 

Another “doggy” goalkeeper is A. C. Robinson, the 
well-known Birmingham player, who breeds New- 
foundlands, of which he has the largest specimen 
in England, and also St. Bernards, with which he 
has won several prizes. In summer Robinson's 
favourite pastime, according to himself, is gardening 
and laying out carpet beds, such as may be seen in 
our public parks. He also plays cricket, and last 
Somer poe the batting and bowling averages of 
is club. 


SHARP PREFERS RATTING. 


Two footballers, who are county cricketers as well— 
Albert Iremonger, of Notts County, and J. Sharp, of 
Everton—have amusingly diverse hobbies. For the 
former collects Goss china, whilst the latter, were 
he less polite than he is, might have answered 
“Rats!” to the query addressed to him, but instead 
replied “Ratting. 

A. C. Raisbeck, Liverpool's famous half-back, is 
uncertain whether he has any particular hobby. 
“But,” he says, “if there is one thing I am more 
fond of than another, it is playing bowls in summer. 
Of course, I can’t play that in winter, and I devote 
rap of my time to billiards during that period of 

e@ year.” 

Raisbeck’s taste for billiards is shared by F. H. 
Milnes, the Sheffield United and Reading amateur, 
who also confesses to a partiality for driving, and 
cricket, and athletic exercises of all kinds. . 
._ Another celebrity, Percy Sands, of Woolwich 
Arsenal fame, describes his chief hobbies as 

reading and woodwork”; whilst amongst great 
exponents of the Rugby game, that very fine _three- 

uarter, J. C. O. Birkett, Harlequins and English 

ternational, “dabbles in photography and stamp- 
collecting, and is immensely keen on all outdoor and 
wanly sports.” 

Finally, Fulham’s captain and custodian, James 
Fryer, plays cricket, and plays it very well when 
he is not Liner “unstoppable” shots from the feet 
of ambitious Southern reg forwards ; whilst G. G. 
Brown, of Millwall, puts his favourite hobbies down 
as “swimming and boating.” 


Prorte who travel by road or rail must have been 
surprised at the number of curious clubs formcd 
amongst those who spend much of their time in trams 
or railway carriages. For the most part such clubs 
as these are more a matter of tacit recognition than 
of entrance fees and printed rules. 

A season-ticket-holders’ club was formed solely for 
the purpose of preserving silence in the carriages of a , 
certain train on the District Railway in which the | 
meniliers were wont to make their morning journey to 

own. 

This club flourished for years, only becoming defunct ' 
when the recent electrification of the line brought with | 
it the introduction of open cars of the American type | 
instend of the older-fashioned compartmented ones. 
Needless to say, this alteration di 
club’s usefulness. 

The method the club adopted to rid the compartment 
occupied by it of objectionable persons bent on making 
conversation was simple in the extreme. It was simply 
that of answering with such a degree of curtness as 
to make any further interchange of remarks impos- 
sible. It was, indeed, a bold man who required more 
than two such consecutive snubs to make him 
effectually “dry up.” 

The club was but a small affair; moreover, it was 
of a strictly private, not to say confidential, character. 
Nerr different is the Lytham, St. Anne’s, and Black- 
pool Travelling Club, to give it its full official title ; 
at any rate, as far as its dimensions are concerned, 
though its objects are practically the same as those of 
its humbler metropolitan relation. 

In this case the club is a really swagger affair, 
boasting as its headquarters no fewer than three 

rivate saloon cars on the Yorkshire and Lancashire 

ailway, while its membership numbers the grand 
total of eighty first-class season-ticket holders, to say 
nothing of its registered name and correspondingly 
heavy entrance fee. 

But, besides all these advantages, it boasts the rule 
that no member may have the window open on any 
pretence whatever. Undér these circumstances, con- 
sidering that the run from Blackpool to Manchester 
occupies about an hour and a quarter each way, it is 
as well that the cars are as rooiny and commodious as 
they are said to be. 

Another curious travelling club, though with ve 
different objects, was the one which had its head- 

uarters on a penny steamboat plying between Charing 

ross pier and Chelsea. 

It was the custom for the members to assemble on 
board nightly for the trip, during which time a 
sumptuous dinner was served in tho saloon by special 
arrangement with the steamboat owners. The club 
had the reputation of being one of tho smartest, if 
not altogether the most reputable, of those patronised 
by the gilded youth of the town during its brief 


existence. 
ceerreeree > Sree 
THOUGHT HE KNEW HER. 

For some little time the lady artist who had re- 
cently arrived in a little fishing village was in earnest 
conversation with the blue-jerseyed individual who 
was known to his intimates as “Young Bill,” and 
when she had gone he smiled complacently. 

“Wot was she sayin’, Bill?” asked one of the old 
school, surveying him with a cold blue eye. 

“Wants to paint my picture,” smirked Bill; “never 
know’d I was that handsome.” 

“Um,” said the old hand, “I thort I knew ’er, 
but I wasn’t sure.” 

“Oh, do you. Well, who is she, Jack?” 

“‘Er name’s Madame Tooso,” said Jack glibly. 
“Depend upon it, she wants your picture to put in 
‘er chamber of ’orrors.” 


———— of 


Mistress: “And is the young man you are going 
to marry well connected?” 

Maid: “Oh, yes, mum; he belongs to one o’ the 
best aristocratic families, mum.” 

“Indeed! Does he really?” 

“Oh, yes, mum. He’s been with ’em for over four 
years, now, as coachman, mum.” 


fo 


A PREFERENCE. 

Tue work was over for the day, and the great feast 
which the farmer was giving to all his farm hands was 
about to commence. 

His wife flitted about everywhere, doing her best 
to make everyone feel perfectly at home, and, in order 
to bestow special honour on the hcad man, she 
graciously invited him to sit on her right hand. 

Bill Broadley, however, remained silent for a while, 
to all appearances quite overwhelmed with this token 
of esteem. 

“Come,” said the hostess encouragingly, “don’t be 
bashful. You've a right to the place of honour, you 
know.” 

“Many thanks, Mrs. and Farmer Goodman,” he 
said; “but if it’s all the same to you, I'd rather sit 
opposit2 that pudden.” 


away with the 


this signifies. This 
‘article will en- 
lighten them. 


i must be registered 


' as such; they nust 
be owned wholly by 


| or cor 


All British ships 


British subjects, or 
naturalised aliens, 
orations 
established under 
British laws hav- 
ing their principal 
office in British 
dominions. An 
alien cannot own 
a British ship or 
have any interest 
therein, but if 
several aliens unite 
a business into a limited liability company, they can 
own such a ship provided the company is registered 
im Great Britain and does its business there. 

As just mentioned a British ship must be registered, 
and this is done at a certain port, which is thereafter 
termed “the port of registry.” Before registration 
the name of the port, the name of the vessel, and 
other titre must be painted upon the ship. 

If the vessel changes hands, this fact must always 
be endorsed on the registration certificate, and should 
the ship be sold to a foreign Power or lost, the certifi- 
cate must be given up. 

The ownership in every British ship is split up inte 
sixty-four shares, and not more than sixty-four per- 
sons can be registered as the owners. No one can 
be registered as the owner of a fraction of a share, 
but any number of persons up to five can be registered 
as one person owning a single share. 

Thus it seems, that the number of people who can 
have an interest in a British shiv is five times sixty- 
four, although the actual sharcs eve only sixty-four. 

HAS POWER TO THROW THE CARGO OVERBOARD. 

The individual who controls the ship when at sea is 
the “Master,” who must be properly certified by the 
Board of Trade. It is his duty, amongst other things, 
to navigate the ship, and to entcr up the log-book. 

Where goods are taken on board for a voyage, the - 
bills of lading for such must be signed by the master, 
and when they are delivered at the other end he must 
see to it that the freight, or carriage, is paid. 

He has practically a free hand while at sea, for he 
can pledge the cargo or sell the ship where it is im- 
possible to communicate with the owners in time, and 
where it is to the vital interest of the owners to so 

ledge or sell. Another thing he can do is tc 
“jettison” the cargo—namely, to throw it overboard 
where such a course is necessary for the ship's safcty. 

Under the master come the seamen. heir rights 
and duties are numerous. A seaman is entitled to 
have a seaworthy ship to sail in, and if any master 
knowingly takes an unseaworthy ship to sea, he is 
deemed to be guilty of a misdemeanour, and may be 
prosecuted by direction of the Board of Trade. 

If a seaman is improperly discharged he is entitled 
to a certain amount of wages in addition to those he 
has already earned. He must be properly fed, or he 
can get compensation for bad or insufficient food; if 
he is ill while in the service of the ship he can have 
medical attendance free of charge. He may, however, 
forfeit his wages if he deserts or neglects to join his 
ship, or is absent without leave, or is guilty of wilful 
disobedience, or embezzles the owners’ property, or if 
he is guilty of smuggling whereby the owners are 
involved in loss. 


WHAT THE “SHIP'S PAPERS" TELL. 

What are known as the “ship’s pa ers’? are very 
important documents, and particularly so should a 
war be in progress at the time, for they indicate to a 
possible capturer the nationality of the ship, and the 
nature of its cargo, and, in short, they show whether 
the ship is carrying a proper cargo or dealing with 
contraband of war. 

The “ship’s papers’ gencrally consist of the certi- 
ficate of registry, the agreement with the seaman, the 
charter-party or bill of lading, the invoices of goods 
on board, the ship’s log-book, and the bill of health. 

This last-mentioned document is given to the master 
by the authorities of the port from which the ship is 
cleared ; it describes the health and sanitary condition 
of that port; where there is no infectious disease a 
“clean” bill is given; where it is feared that such 
diseases exist the bill is “suspected.’’ Where the 
diseases have actually broken out at the time of the 
ship’s departure the bill of health is said to be “ foul.” 
In this connection it may be said that “suspected ” or 
“foul”? bills render the ship subject to quarantine. 

For the protection of ship-owners who may be called 
upon to pay damages for oa ey to, or loss of, pro- 
perty aboard, their liability been limited by law 
to a certain amount per ton on the ship’s tonnage, 
provided the loss is not due to their fault. 


And About the Men who Sail 
them. 
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A NEW WEEKLY FEATURE. 


which both are ic ge as a preliminary condition 
of the success which can only come of experience. 

Men who are the failures, incapables and derelicts 
of other callings—stable loafers, farm casuals and 
“horsey”? ne’er-do-wells—anyone, in fact, who has 
sufficient animal courage to mount a wild, youn 
horse and @ voice strong enough and raucous enoug 
to frighten it out of its wits, is considered a success- 
ful horse-breaker, and thousands of valuable animals 
have beon ruined in temper by treatment that was a 
combination of ignorance and cruelty. 

Matters have certainly greatly improved during 
recent years, but much remains to be learnt on the 
subject. Even among some educated people, the old- 
fashioned—in other words, the inhuman—methods of 
dealing with horses still prevail, as the constant use 
of rigid bearing reins and the indiscriminate appli- 
cation of whip and spur sufficiently prove. 

But, generally ing, it is now recognised that 
very special quali ions are demanded in the man 
who undertakes the training of a colt, and that 
euperntirsy few among the experts possess 


The horse is beyond all doubt one of the most 
erly mpeg earth, And on angela 
ness is accompanied an unerringly sympa 0 
a the se of which a favourable or 
unfav. le judgment is constantly being formed 
upon all with whom it is brought into contact. 

The true horseman inspires confidence, the oppo- 
site character, aversion, and this aversion once aroused, 
can never be overcome; whereas, when confidence is 

difficulty of 


WhyArlistsare having - 
Bad Tink, 


By Frank Spenlove-Spenlove, 
7 B.A. R.CA., F:R.G.8. 


[Jt is notorious that for some years past 
English artists have been passt! through 
a very bad time, and that, qaatally speak- 

° ing, English art was never at a lower ebb 
than at ent. Mr. Frank Spenlove-S; nlove, who 
explains the causes of this slump, ts Lak cea | our greatest 
living painter, although the Royal Academy has not as yet 
seen fit to recognise his genius. But on the Continent, 
where judgment on art is final, Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove has 
a magnificent reputation, and no fewer than three of his 
works have been purchased by the French Government for 
| the Luzembourg—an unprecedented honour to be paid to an 
English artist in the case of pictures which are not portraits. 
Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove is also well known as the founder 
of the famous “ Yellow Door” school of painting, to which 
studesits come from all over the world. 


So long as public appreciation of “old masters” is 
Seaieeed ont encouraged by the Royal Academy with 
its annual winter — om aon can the modern 

inter expect to make way . ; 
ar long as the dealers are assisted in the making 
of huge profits on the so-called “old masters” by 
poe, Dr it were, on the Royal Academy hall-mark, 
why ald they be expected to take a commercial 
interest in modern pictures? For, after all, their 
business is to deal in that which gives the largest 
‘margin of profit, and in the case of modern works 
this profit might only amount to pounds, whereas 
in the case of “old masters,” as we have learned to 
know by the sales of the past few years, profits of 
bautieds, maybe thousands, of pounds are the order 

of the day. . ; 
It seems to me that the Royal Academy is cutting 
its own throat by encouraging these annual shows of 
old pictures; for I am sure many academicians feel 
the pinch of the times as keenly as the “outsiders,” 
and it is sad to see fine work by modern men shelved 
_and starved whilst rege | in the shape of an old 
ew -~ master brings big prices. We must look to the Royal 

Academy to improve matters, and this I am certain 

it can do, but so long as it holds to the short-sighted 

policy of helping to “ boom” the market for old 
pictures, which in many instances are _but mere 
curiosities, it must know that it is thrusting out all 

h and market for modern work. 

t the same time, artists themselves are not free 
from blame; and another point against the sale of 
modern pictures is, I belicve, the extravagant prices 
asked for so much of the work in exhibitions. 

In the time of Reynolds a hundred pounds was 
considered a very fair sum for a portrait (even a full 
. length by that great painter); and, again, later, 
David Cox was satisfied with a modest £10 note for 
| one of his fine water-colour drawings. But now our 
| ycunger men fix their value at so high a standard, 
and ask prices which are not only anything but a 
“bait for purchase,” but which actually put a would- 
be purchaser off from making a reasonable offer. 

ntil artists are content to ask reasonable 
remuneration for their work, it must be a case of 
“Willie wearily waiting!” 

We are told that the profession is overcrowded, 
and no doubt this is true. Nevertheless, I am in- 
clined to think that as soon as the “old master” 
craze is played out and crushed, the moderns, pro- 
vided they are reasonable in their demands, will d 
room for existence and a very fair call for their good 
work ; for by this time the dealers will have learned to 
regard modern pictures as marketable wares, which at 

‘present they do not, and will be bidding for them 

accordingly. 


- The Wey fa Man... 
Ma ¥? With a Horse. 
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=> By Sydney Galvayne. 


perament ani 


ga ae to the requirements of each particular case. 
ect self-control, an entire absence of temper, 


A a by ge man will inevitably 
d @ bad per in @ colt, and & man with & 
vicious disposition will, as likely as not, convert 
dangerous one. 
Xt is by the recognition of these principles that 
success is to be achieved, and here, as in many other 
departments of life, science and humanity meet on 
common ground, 


English Schools for . 
~Q Etglish Singers. 


By Albert Visetti. 


[Mr. Visetti has for many years been’ 
Professor of Singing at the Royal College 
of Music, and is a recognised authority 
on all that pertains to the training of 
; the voice. He was for five years musical 

= adviser to Mme. Patti, and specially 
wrote for her “La Diva,” which hag been sung all over 
the world.) 


Nor so very many years ago it was a sort.of fetish 
with English parents that any child of theirs who 
aspired to a public career as a singer must necessarily 
be sent abroad to be trained. 

And — the triumphs of such home-trained 
artistes as Madame Kirkby Lunn and Madame Agnes 
Nicholls, the mistaken idea still lingers that singers 
of the first rank cannot be produced by English 
schools of music. 

Now, to plunge at once into the heart of things, 
there are ieee ical solid Feige why English 
singers shou rained in their own country in- 
stead of abroad. i 

The first is that, as a rule, Continental masters 
do not understand, or at all events do not make a 
special study of English voices and their peculiarities. 
For, it is worth noting, voices are as distinctive 
in their national characteristics as individuals. 

To give an example: the Italian voiee is naturally 
robust, but the English voice, thanks mainly to the 
humidity of the climate, is naturally weak, and surely 
it stands to reason that different methods should be 
employed in training these different voices. 

ut a teacher of singing naturally bases his methods 
upon the requirements of the majority of his pupils, 
and the English being always in a minority in a 
Continental master’s 2 Posty they have to conform 
to the needs of the majority and suffer accordingly. 

This is why so many young English singers go 
abroad to study, only to return vocally ruined—be- 
cause their teacher, having made a life-long study of 
one particular organ, has not known how to adapt 
his methods to the peculiarities of another. 

But to come to my second reason. Even should an 
English singer possese a voice capable of surviving 
the severest Continental training, he would still do 
better to remain at home, oratorio, concert, 
and ballad singing—the most popular forms of the 


(Mr. Galrayne is the author of “ The 
=< Twentieth Century Book of the Morse,” 

which is acknowledged te be the most 
complete and authoritative worl: on the subject] 


Ir is a strange thing that in England, where the 
horse is held in higher esteem than in any other 
European country, possibly excepting Ireland, and 
where large Pees _ paid for ne for 
purposes quite apart from racing, the training, and 
a eonsres’f the breaking-in of colts, has been so largely 
in to men _ possessing neither scientific know- 
ledge nor natural aptitude for an undertaking in 


If you see it in “P.W.” it’e so. 


few 
an 
fortune on the concert 


is expec’ 
totally different way, and disaster is genera 
result, 


as strongly a course of Continen 


WHar:-We- ARE-> THimKinG -ABOUT- 


TWO MINUTE ARTICLETTES BY FAMOUS PEOPLE. 


and—are not taught, or are only taught 


art in 
perfunctorily, on the Continent. 
The great ai 


aim of the Continental master is to pro- 


duce an operatic star, and all his methods are adapted 
to this end. 


Now, English singers capable of grand opera are 

and far , and in nine cases out of ten 
English singer must look to make his fame and 
orm, for which surely he 
be trained by those who understand concert 


should : : 
sae Moreover, given the necessary voice, that 
8 


teachers can uce operatic artistes of the 
ighest order is conclusively proved by the success 


in d opera of the two ladies already mentioned. 
Bat perhaps the 


greatest harm is done to English 


singers by their ging abroad to be “ finished.” 


Having been trained for years to sing in one way, he 
ted to learn within a few months to sing in a 
y 


i the 


At the same time, strongly as I deprecate Con- 
tinental training for English singers, I advocate just 
travel for the 

r once his voice is fully Saroper or “set.” 

will be invaluable in enlarging his mind, in- 
creasing his artistic perceptions and sympathies, and 
developing his general intelligence. — 

But remember, as 8 rule, an lish singer will sing 

lish audience, and how can 


oy oo songs to an ’ 
he to touch their hearts, without which power 


he is as nothing, unless during the most receptive 
period of life he is brought up in his own country, 
and steeped in the traditions, feelings, and sentiment 
of ite people and its music? 


Women fail os Tailors. ' 
cells By Mr. Henry Ellis. 


J — 


8o pte: als sailing is geri ec has 
never got, and proba never wi ond the 
modification of father’s” trousers indy? teouserinas uy 
for “little Willie.’ And even then the results have 
keen of a nature calculated to expose William to the 
derision of his fellows. 

Seriously, it is rather an extraordinary thing that 
woman, who is trained, or perhaps I should say used 
to be trained, to the use of the needle from her 
earlier years, should fail sv completely, not only in 
regard to men’s tailoring, but in regard to her own 
costumes. 

For ladies’ dresses are not only for the most part 
designed and made up by men, but at the best 
class dressmakers and costumiers the fitters are of the 
masculine genie. 
gone pay Megeod ~ ot im place, Fesuet 

ve no e uisi i stren an 
urance for the =k, aie . 

Everybody knows the old gibe that “it takes nine 
tailors to make a man,’’ which, by the way, means 
no more than that it takes several pairs of hands 
to make a suit of clothes; but, as a matter of fact, 
the wielding of the “goose’’ (a heavy iron) and the 
various processes involved in finishing a suit of 
clothes call for considerable stre and muscular 
power, especially in the hands and arms, and here 
“This is fairly obvious, b 

is is fair vious, but it might reasonably be 
thought that onan would excel = deaiaing het 
own costumes. Nevertheless, she does not. The mcst 
famous ladies’ tailors are men, as are the best de- 
signers. Woman fails in the latter capacity because, 
although her designs may look pretty and attractive 
enough on paper, they are seldom capable of being 
given practical expression. Woman as a designer is 
merally impractical, and in proof of this take the 
act that the best designers of stage dresses, such 
as Mr. Percy Anderson, Mr. Willie Clarkson, and 
M. Comelli, of Drury Lane, are all men. 

And even when it comes to fitting, at the best 
ladies’ establishments the fitters, as already men- 
tioned, are all men; whilst the ing up, except 
in the case of very small dressmakers, is invariably 
done by men. 

Woman's share in tailoring, then, is limited to 
the making of button holes, stitching on a braid, 

so on, work which calls neither for physical 
strength nor any particular skill. 

But there is one point in which woman excels in 
the fitting department, and that is in draping skirts. 
Here man stands respectfully aside, but after all 
it is he, and he alone, who can properly perpetuate 
the folds and curves so cunningly arran, 
feminine fingers. With this one exception of ing, 
man is, and Felts will be, supreme in tailoring, 
whether for himself or for woman. 


The well-knoun “ Smart Set” tailor 

. the Strand, who, when head cutter at 

@ famous West End firm of tailors, often 

cut and fitted the clothes of the Prince of 
Wales (now H.M. the King).) 
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ATURE SERIES: 


I xeven can understand ied so many people look 


spon try-farming as a short cut to miniature 
millionairedom, or, at any rate, te a useful income. 
Their exeuse must be the continual figures showing 
that so many million eggs and fowls are annually 
imported into this country. : ne 

Speaking generally, I am certain there is infinitely 


move money in breaking stones by the roadside 
than in try-farming; but, wore you to — 
poultry-fever 


ttone-breaking to anyone suffering from 
a; a preferable met od of earning an income, you 
would be considered grossly insulting, if not insane. 
‘To my mind, to say ‘that try-farming, pure and 


“ple, i8 profitable, is much the same as to say that 
vie esrowing on the same field year after year 


would ae . . 

No doubt a few who have gone in for breeding 
prize fowls, and been exceptionally lucky at the 
shows, have thus aonieed a ers name for 
their products and have fared well. But how many 
of the hundreds who have tried have even made ex- 
senses ? 

k POULTRY FARMS WHICH SWALLOW SAVINGS. 
There is no more alluring advertisement than that 
of the cheap land-eminently-suited-for-poultry-farm- 
ing class. How many men, after years of 
arduous toil, have scraped together a few hundred 
pounds, only to watch their all vanish, swallowed 
by poultry? C 1 F 
pretty useful for getting rid of savings. 

A friend wrote to me recently, saying @ man he 
knew, an artist’s frame-maker, was thinking of buy- 
ing @ ready-made poultry-farm situated about three 
miles from my abode. I lost no time in replying 
shat I had never heard of any such pegs 3 concern, 
but that I knew some very poor land of the ungalow- 
building type. — . 

I have an idea that poultry-farming is often an 
excuse for idleness. Personally, I have never dis- 
covered @ way of making money from any under- 
taking without work. The only conditions under 
which poultry may be said to pay are when your 
fowls roam at large, and find the bulk of their food 
in products otherwise wasted; or when there is so 
much waste in your house that the fowls’ food-bill 
is apparently a mere trifle. 

HOME BRED RABBITS DEFY COMPETITION. 

But to those who yearn for a rural life, combined 
with a profitable occupation, I suggest farming the 
British owe wild rabbit as far less risky than the 
fowl business. Market quotations for the last ten 
years prove that home-grown rabbits have successfully 
withstood the competition of tons of rabbits imported 
from Australia and Ostend. 

For this there are two reasons: In point of flavour 
and general all-round edible qualities, the British 
bunny knows no rival, and the ready-skinned foreign 
rabbits possess—well, such a feline suggestion. 

Even a black rabbit, the offspring of wild English 
parents, has an uncanny look about it. I once shot 
one, and, meeting an old labourer, thought he would 
be glad of an assured Sunday dinner. en I 
offered it to him he said it was a cat; when I roved 
to him it wasn’t, he suggested it must be the evil— 
and wouldn’t even touch it! 

BUNNY IS RELISHED BY EVERYBODY. 

There is no dinner-for-a-family which can compare 
in value for money, and appreciation of the diners, 
with a couple of wild rabbits at a shilling or fifteen- 
pence —ninety-nine people out of 4 hundred 
revel in rabhits. 

You have in the rabbit an article of huge general 
consumption among rich and poor; and which, unlike 
cous and chickens, can be produced and sold—at a 
profit. 

Land which does not now pay to farm with corn, 
etc., will grow excellent crops of rabbits, which are 
in season all the year round; even in spring and 
summer there is a ready salo for succulent young 
rabbits. And in winter rabbits are not — their 
heads off, like fowls, which, in practice, don’t lay. 

Moreover, rabbit-farming has many points to re- 
commend it besides the profit point. If you still 
hanker after poultry, you can still indulge in breed- 
ing your own chickens and collecting your own eggs ; 
you are not tied to the spot, for rabbits feed them- 
selves; while if you are fond of rabbit shooting, 
you can enjoy little or much, as you please. 

ill carry a large stock of rabbits year after 
year, whereas if heavily stocked with fowls, sooner. 
rather than later, comes wholesale disaster. Of 
course, the rabbit-producing capacity of land natur- 
ally varies with soil and season. . 
ile an annual crop of fifty rabbits per acre 


Going-concern poultry-farms are also 
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may be looked for ordinarily, by judicious manage- 
ment in the way of resting Ye your ground and 
cropping it with swedes and other ine eigree: | 
crops, and ‘manuring with salt and gas lime, 

acre may be made to yield 100 to 150 rabbits, which 
readily fetch 10s, per dozen wholesale. 

Thus, should you buy or lease fifty acres of land, 
and turn it into a rabbit farm or warren, with 
reasonably careful management you will have each 
year 5,000 rabbits, which will bring in nearly £250. 
A rabbit-proof fence may be erected at a cost of a 
shilling a yard. 

It is wise to sclect hilly land, which is not only 
cheaper, but minimises losses of young rabbits from 
heavy rains; such land can be bought very cheaply, 
say, at £5 an acre, or leased at a proportionate rent. 

Autumn is the best time to stock your rabbit farm, 
which should have mounds about four yards thick 
and a yard high thrown up at intervals of 100 yards 
for the rabbits to burrow in. Tunnels should be 
arranged in these mounds to give the rabbits a start, 
and to provide immediate shelter. 

You catch your rabbits by dropping netting be- 
tween them and their burrows when footing : by this 
means also you can regulate the proportion of 
and dees to be left for stock—one of the former to 
six of the latter gives best results. 

By selling rabbit shooting by the day, you may 
materially increase the profits of rabbit-farming, for 
there are scores of townsmen who are only too glad 
to pay liberally when sport is guaranteed. 

— eee ff 


Sarp = teas to his wife the other day, rather 
pedantically : 

“Nobody can learn all that is worth knowing ina 
lifetime, and a man ought never to assume that his 
education is finished. I’m going to keep ahead with 
take up the study of 
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LEGACIES EVERY CHILD MAY HAVE. 


How Parents Influence their Children’s Characters. 


Cuaracter is formed in the home. What is 
associated with childhood is never forgotten. If a 
boy knows love in the home it will make him a 
better man than he would have turned out if he 
had never known love as a child. If a child secs 
cruelty practised in the home he is likely to develop 
into a crue] man. 

_ Environment counts for so much that if a child 
is surrounded by evil he will turn out an evil human 
being; if he is surrounded by good people, perform- 
any good deeds, he is likely to prove a good man. 
ence, one can realise the responsibility that rests 
on parents’ shoulders. They have tho making of the 
home—good or bad—and how they conduct that 
home depends whether their children will turn out 
ood or evil—there is really no in-between; a man 
is either good or not good, bad or not bad; tlre 
=e be degrees, but there is no intermediate state. 
parents would only think; if a father would 
but sit down and consider how his every action may 
affect the after life of his child, it would be a good 
thing, for no amount of precept can equal an ounce 
of example; the one, as it were, is tangible, the 
other is not. 

_ A mother too often sows the secd of bad habits 
in a girl—a knock at the door, a mother in an 
untidy state, may do much moral damage to a girl. 
She is sent to the door to say that “Mother isa’t 
in.” In other words, she is deliberately instrucicd 
to tell a lic. 


DON'T TEACH YOUR CHILD TO TELL UNTRUTHS. 

Or a tradesman calls with his bill——“ Father is 
not at home,” says the daughter, well knowing that 
he ig in the parlour. 

The real truth is that the fathers and mothers in 
our land have everything to do with the making of 
these ne’er-do-we!is we hear so much about. If 
pours boys see little else but bad example in the 

ome, how can they be expected to turn out well? 

The clean cat about the home will bring up a 
cleanly kitten, but the dirty cat’s kitten will be 
dirty ‘2lso. That is a pretty broad way of putting 
things, but it explains matters fairly well. 

A child, in cther words, takes its pattern from 
the parent; if the pattern be a bad one, so much 
the worse for the child; if it be a good one, all 
the better for the youngster. 

The religious instruction of children goes pretty 
much unheeded ncwadays, but it’s a valuable in- 
struction, and it does not matter whether a parent 
belicves in it or not. But fix religion in a child’s 
mind, bring it up in religion, and it is a great 
aid to it later on in life. 

IDLENESS INSTEAD OF INDUSTRY. 


Let a parent scoff at religion, but if he has a 
child’s interest at Reart let him not scoff in front 
of the young one; let him rather teach it all about. 
religion, and so give the child a chance. Remember 
that religion well instilled into the mind in youth 
has a restraining influence in after life if evil is 
meditated. 
As regards a man’s usefulness—well, if a boy is 
allowed to spend his evenings in idlencss, the parents 
are making a useless member of society. A boy or 
girl should always have something to do—that instils 
the good habit of always being industrious. 
Teach a child to paint, to draw—anything, so long 
as it has something to do; you thus teach a valuable 
lesson. Let a child sit gazing at its fingers in the 
evenings, and there before you, in embryo, is a 
coming slave to indolcnce. 
Most great men—men who have “got there”—have 
excellent early training to thank for it. Nvute the 
words “early training.’ 

TOO MUCH ROPE AT FIRST. 
Numberless parents are in the habit of saying, “Oh, 
we'll begin Tommy’s training in a year or two; he's 
too young yet.” Yes, but by that time habits are 
formed. Sheer laziness may have got the upper 
hand. Method and order are things which cannot 
be impressed on a boy if he has been allowed too 
much rope as a little thing. 
A child, indecd, cannot be taken in hand too early. 
Every day lost in beginning the training of a child 
is a step towards his ultimate ruin. Unhappily, the 
real, earnest training of a child is usually taken up 
only by worthy parents; the others let their children 


mine from now, and sh 
astronomy.” 

His wife looked HY at him sharply, and then in a 
cold, hard tone, said : 

“Leonidas, you'll have to think out some better 
excuse than that for staying out at night-” 


——» fo —_—_ 
AN UNAPPRECIATED GIFT. 


Tom Potions, the quack medicine vendor, found 
himself in a sleepy country town recently, and 80 
difficult did he find it to attract a crowd that he 
degermined to play his trump card. 

To this place, ladies an gentlemen,” he said, 
“T owe my birth and education. It is deeply 
reverenced in my affections—in fact I love it and 
its inhabitants. Therefore, in half an hour’s time, 
I shall make a present of 5s. to every man, woman, 
and child who will accept it.” 

The remarkable offer passed round with lightning- 
like rapidity, and when that half-hour had expired 
almost the whole of the inhabitants of the place 
had gathered expectantly round the smart phaeton, 
and once more Tom stood up to address them. 

“J am now abcut to fulfil my promise,” he said. 
“T have here, ladies and gentlemen, a medicine, the 
value of which to mankind it is impossible to estimate. 
I usually retail it at 6s. 6d. a bottle; but to-night, 
in this, my native town, I will let you each have 
one for 6d.” 

—_——_ io" 


Diccies was enthusiastic about a young man whom 
he hoped to have for a son-in-law. In speaking to 
his wife, he said : 

“ And how polite he is. 
pleased him——” 

“Yes,” interrupted his wife, “except our daughter.” 

— sir 

TRACKED DOWN. 

‘1mm a muttered exclamation of annoyance the man 

in the post-office crushed the spoiled telegraph form he 
had been writing, flung it to the ground, and wrote 
another. When he had gone the lynx-eyed, p'ain- 
clothes policeman who had had him under observation 
picked up the discarded message. 

“Send swag by 9.50. Will mcet at No. 3 subway 
with motor,” it read. 

And there was joy in 
officer. : . 

‘At 9.50, as the train steamed in, he, with two fellow- 
officers, watched the arrivals. From a third smoker 
emerged a man of the muffler and peak cap fraternity, 
carrying, with apparent difficulty, a huge box. The 
headlines of a startling arrest and consequent promo- 
tion were pictured in the minds of each detective as 
they went to secure their man. 

Alas! all that glitters is not gold. 

After informing the in- dividual with the box of 
their business, they had the box opened; but 
WHAT 


To-day at table everything 


the heart of the plain-clothes 


a is the boy who is taught to be tidy, to do things 
for himself, to be punctual, to be obedient, to be 
honest and truthful who turns out the real man of 
the world—not that type of man who is learned in 
every vice, who is called a “man of the world,” but 
one of the men of the world whose lives are ardered 
correctly through sceds of good being early sown by 


only to find a silken- haired Skye terrier in 
- T fer dejected condition, by reason 


of its bumpy jour- ney, looking at 
them with a ner- vousmien. And 


then it was that the plain- | Oo onts 

clothes man HAPPENS a foe oun a child's love and confidence—the rest is 
wished peo- TO HARTLEY? Ps wo ; make a boy or girl love you and come to you 
give their Ogs re8- ay 4 everything, and you have found out the secret 
sonable names. | of making a yood man or woman. It lies with the 


SEB EAST PAGS. rent; if a child goes wrong, it is not the child’s 
fault, but the parent’s, 
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w- HOW TO ENTER THE CONTEST TO-DAY. 


Readers who wish to start the Competition now may obtain from their newsagents issues Nos. 
and 860, containing the first ten sets_of pictures, or they will be sent for 
‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,” Henriet 


ONE 
CASH 


£250 


GIFT OF 


f £25. 
ae: Smee ay Cash ‘Gifts of £5 each. 


EXAMPLE. 


Opposite you will find some pictures. Each of 
these pictures consists of a certain object or 
objects which, either singly or collectively, repre- 
sent a surname. 

What you have to do is to find the longest 


surname made up entirely from the names of 
oO! depicted in each picture (or from words 
have the same sound). 
An “object” does not include sky or shading 
necessary for correct drawing. 
Before you begin, examine the example shown, 
which make the matter clear. 


You have now to eramine the pictures given, 
and discover the surname which each of them 
represents. When you have done this, write the 
names down in the spaces provided. Then fill in 
your name and address, cut across the page at the 
place marked, and keep this set of pictures by you 
until all the subsequent sets have appeared. 


fe manner those who come next: 
One Gift of aso; One Cash Gift of £100; 
Sas Concise, On ee ons : 
One Cash Gift of 415; One Cash of £10 


Full conditions governing thie competition appeared in number 858, and will appear again shortly. 
S——— CrvUuuUT dhUcAACROSS HERE RR iO __¥{_{____»> 
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STUMPED ! : 

So strongly had the theory and practice of ambi- 
dexterity appealed to the burgesses and freemen of 
Pushville that they called a meeting to urge the neces- 
sity of bringing up children to use both left and right 
hands with equal facility. . . 

“I defy anyone in this audience to mention a single 
action that I can perform with my right hand which I 
cannot do equally well with my left hand,” cried one 
of the speakers. ; 

There was a short pause, and then a voice at the 
back of the hall cried : ; 

“Try putting it in your right-hand trousers’ pocket, 


guv’nor.” 
SOC 
WEAK IN HISTORY, 

Sue was a dear old lady, and all her life long she 
had been a most ardent admirer of the masterpieces 
of Skakespeare. It was not until recently, however, 
that she had an opportunity to make a pilgrimage to 
Stratford-on-Avon to revel in the Shakespearian asgo- 
ciations which have made the little town famous. 

All the afternoon she wandered among the precious 
relics, and, when at last.she arrived at the railwa 
station to return home, her emotions had been we' 
played upon. . 

ut as she walked the platform of the station sho 
suddenly burst into tears, to the consternation of the 
people she was with, who insisted on learning the 
cause of her grief. 

“ Ah,” she said, “I think this place affects me more 
than all. Only think, whenever he came to London to 
see one of his beautiful plays produced he must have 
taken train from this station.” 
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Another Set of Pictures will Appear Next Week. 
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WHEN WOMEN GO A-BURGLING. 

Tere has recently been a regular epidemic of 
burglaries by women. From all over the ‘inces 
have come reports of their doings. Only the other 
day, too, in a South London suburb there was cap- 
tured red-handed a certain individual whom the police 
alleged to be one of the cleverest professional women 
operators alive. . 

She had broken into the spacious mansion of a 
wealthy merchant, and had packed up in most work- 
manlike manner large quantities of valuable property 
ready for removal. . : 

Another agile young woman, who is still at 
large, is said to be responsible for some 
score or more of similer offences in the northern 
suburbs, her special method of entering a house being 
by one of the upper windows. This she invariably 
reaches by climbing up the pipe which conveys the 
rain-water from the roof—a feat not so difficult of 
accomplishment as might be supposed, provided only 
you know how to set about it. 

That a criminal epidemic of this nature should have 
broken out in England just now is all more 
extraordinary because all criminologists are agreed 
that professional women criminals rarely choose 
busglary as their speciality. 

hen, however, they do do so, it is certain that 
they can “give points’ to any ordinary Bill Sikes. 
Indeed, the record for this particular clase of crime 
is held at this present moment by a woman, one 
Francisca Machalek, who was convicted at Vienna on 
Aug. 27th, 1902, of no fewer than thirty-nine success- 
ful burglaries, all of which were carried out within 


the space of one year. 
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ne Shilling, post free, from the Publisher, 
ta Street, London, W.OC. 


E500 aYearfor Life. 


Also CONSOLATION GIFTS to the VALUE of £1,000 to be DISTRIBUTED as follows : 
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RUNNING NO RISKS. 

Owz day a village clergyman was summoned i 
haste by Mrs. Johnson, who had been taken suddenly 
il. He went in some wonder, because she was not 
of his parish, and was known to be devoted to her 
own a ge the Rev. Mr. Py bee 

hile he was waiting in parlour, before seein 
the sick woman, he beguiled the time by talking with 
her daughter. 

“I was very much pleased to know your mother 
thought of me in her illness,” he saide “Is Mr. 
8 ns away?” 

a e lady. looked unfeignedly shocked. 

No,” she said. “Oh, no! But we're afraid it's 
something contagious, and we didn’t like him to run 
any risks.” 


>sS0c< 
: JUDGING BY THE COLOUR: 

ITTLE Tommy was paying a visit to Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin, old friends of his parents. The young 
man required a good deal of umusing, and his host 
and hostess were somewhat at a loss till the latter 
bethought her of the poceieebam, which they went 
through together with much industry and attention 
to detail as to the past, present, and probable future 
lives of the person represented. Towards the end of 
the book were two of those astounding profiles cut 
out of black paper, in which our forefathers—strange 
people—delighted. 

“Those,” said Mrs. Franklin, “are my father and 
mother.” 

“Oh,” said Tommy. Then he hesitated, and scras 
tinised them more thoroughly. “I s'pose,” he said, 
“they was chimney-sweeps, wasn't they? # 
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TOYS OF FATE. 


A Human Drama Written by STACEY BLAKE. 


my trouble. Just-a little matter of the contraband, sefior. 
And those Guardias Civiles, they are worse than your 
olice. But—yes, they shoot. My father was shot in the 

Is above Malaga.” 

He nodded, as one gentleman in perfect sympathy with 
another. 

“ And 80 you go to Casalarreina. But how—overland to 
Algeciras?’ 

“By sea for nothing,” answered Ellicott. “One can 
work on a ship, eh?” 

“Yes, yes; the Creole sails in five days’ time—the ship I 
have come on. She is not a good ship. It is said she 
changes her crew every voyage.” 

“All the better chance for me to get a berth abcard 
her,” said Ellicott. “She goes to Algeciras, eh? ie 

“Yes; you'd have to desert there. But she’s a bad ship. 
By the ‘saints, you should sce her wallow—and the 

100: eee 

“T have lived on little else but bread for some days.” 
observed Ellicott, with a hard little laugh. “1t is usually 
a matter of appetite, eh? And, after all, an appetite is 
the easiest thing in the world to a I suppose the most 
independent man in the world is who has learnt to do 
without most. Where does this ship lie?” 

“T'll take you aboard, amigo, when you like. I have not 
signed on myseli yet. 1 thought of looking out for another 
ship. After all, perhaps I will go with you.” 


i cent Hartley is @ 800 andr el He deceives the n cool moments he shrank from the thought of Sal 


@ moneylender named Israel Zorzi, and | her. What had been and what might have b 
when ~ = paees, sevones be ls ieee eee ia ae Pevond reason. 
more, aces another man to confess crime. t is usually the things that might have been that torture 
He has managed to get Muriel Danebridge to marry the memory ost, . . 

Again and again he lived that dark hour when he had 
seen her face at the barred window of the convent—as it 
were a soul looking out of the grave. Of his madness when 
he had gone raging into the night with her name on his 
lips, and the inmost heart of him crying out for vengeance, 
he remembered nothing clearly. It seemed to be something 
that had happened a long time ago. But that vision of her 
—of his dishonoured love, it remained and grew in in- 
tensity, as though time itself were a developing solution. 

And yet he must go to Casalarreina. The ing would 
be painful, but it was duty. And Shebah had to be told 
of the death of her father. Immured there, with the thick 
stone walls of the Convent of tho Blessed Virgin between 
her and the world, the ve itself could not shut her off 
more completely from the knowledge of outer humanity. 
‘And so she must be told. His was the duty. 

To-morrow would not do. He would go now. 

Miguel ‘Toras went back to the sailors’ lodging-house 
with his sovereign. 

“The caballero is open-handed as ever,” he said to his 
newly-found friend. “Shall we drink wine?—no! Is it 
that it is too bad here, and much money? Good, we shall 
drink the beer.” 

Miguel sent out for this modest fresher in a jug. When 
it came he poured it out with the grand air of an hidalgo, 
and Bee a glass over to Ellicott. 

“To our next projects, whatever they may be,” he said 
ceremoniously. 

“T can tell you my next project,” said Ellicott slowly, as 
aman who, having given a subject much matored thought, 
comes to an unalterable decision. . 

“] am going to Spain. I am going to Casalarreina.” 

Miguel Toras opened his eyes wide with astonishment. 

“Tt is not‘the Reverendo you wish to seo!” 

“ No.” 

“Then, it is the lady—the sefiorita. Is it for her good, 


him. 

Jim Ellicott intends committing suicide, and he agrees 
to die with Hartley's crime attached to his name. But 
a light enters his darkness ; Muriel Danebridge renews 
her engagement to him, and lifo is once in worth 
living. ley holds him to his promise, though. 
He is arrested for Zorsi’s murder, and sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal servitude, but manages to escape. 

Muriel Danebridge is under the influence of her aunt, 
Lady Blanth , an alderman’s widow, who wants her 
to make & match. Muriel was engaged to Ellicott 
before he was sentenced. 

Juan Asperillo isa Bpsnisk artist, and Shebah Zorzi’s 
lover. He swears to have vengeance on her betrayer. 


Shebah Zorzi, the moneylender’s daughter, is in 
hiding. 


Detective Nall is the investigator who has the Zorzi 
murder case in hand. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE (continued). 
«Chance Works with a System.” 

Tures were many things of a discursory nature in the 
letter written by Padre Veja, for he had time to think, and 
time to put thoughts into words, which, in these modern 
times, is rare, except in Spain 

{ letter-writing is lost in the busy countries, 
the method of communication having deteriorated into 
snappy notes written in abbreviations of both word and 
thought, and helped out by a sprinkling or ieasoming 
such corrupt idioms as the hour has made fashionable. 
pease Veja’s letter was written closely on & thin, cross- 
ry le 


CHAPTER TWENTY:SSIX. 
The Golden Honeymoon, 

“Wuat was it, Edith, that the dear old vicar said? T 
can’t remember, but I know it was something that sounded 
very nice.” 

Indeed, Muriel’s mind was burdened with so mary im- 
pressions, and ail the glad flurry of the wedding day s0 
absorbed her, that words only came into her ears as far-off 
sounds that had no particular meaning. The ir] in the 
green soie de Chine, still holding her bridesmaid’s bouquet, 
who stood apart from the chatting groups on the station 

latform with the newly-made bride, laughed a light- 
hearied clear laugh, as though she saw some humour in the 
question or in the memory of the good clergyman’s 
valediction. 

‘As a rule, those who see the humour of things also see . 


or— 
“Tt is not for her harm,” answered Ellicott. “And it is 
much else—that is to say, below the surface of t ings—and 


for my good.” : 
“ There ie a story in it, sefior? 
“Yes, there is a story. Perhaps I will tell you some of 
it so that you may understand.” 
“You will not tell me all, sefior?” said Miguel. 
“There are some things I must keep back,” answered 


Ellicott; ““my own name, for instance—and the names of 
others.” ; 
“No, one can’t have @ story by oneself,” mused Miguel. 
“There must be always others—yes.” 
“Perhaps you have not known what it is to have come 
to the end of all that makes life worth living?” said 


P 
for the priest's B agar He wanted to er at in- . 
formation, if contained such. He found it 


ar the bottom. 

“She is well,” he wrote. “The crisis is past, and, the 
Saints be thanked, she is far on the way to recovery . . 
a little soul to the angels. Perhaps, who knows, it 
is best. God is wise. ‘The sins of the athers’ is a hard 
saying. . . . The money I still hold. A little I have 
nsed. I inclose an account of what I have spent, and 
how; but the good Mother has not found necessity for 
gg We got a doctor from Cadiz, as you will 
see. That cost a hundred pesetas—a great sum—but then 


hearts. 

Miss Edith Smith did not enjoy the approval of her 
semi-relation, Lady Blanthorpe. But someone had said, 
and it may have been Miss Smith herself, that Lady 
Blanthorpe’s disapproval was equal to a hall-mark of dis- 
tinction. It was certainly true that Lady Bianthorpe’s 
choice of persons and things was usually a bad one. 

But Miss Smith (and her pair of younger sisters) had 
certainly made admirable bridesmaids—even Lady Blan. ‘ 
thorpe admitted that—and their fresh faces, that locked ‘ 
as if the wind had always blown u them, were an os 
admirable foil to Muriel’s more de icate features and f 


the journey was trying. Now thav she recovers her health, | Ellicott. . . 

i i “No, sefior. The sun shines. What would you! It is | colour. : 

a that i agro ei te ee hipaa always worth while to sit in the sun and to breathe the air. Edith Smith was as essential English as her name. 

on youth wears a rose-coloured bandage over the eyes. And the world big y a ian ie ee hag gobi . lg’ eae pms cart ai - 
j i i “J th th o ness narrow—' ms on s id jus ar what he sau, §& swered, dis- fe 

Aited all, we who aro old only judge life from memories. | A aig PPvetly, with a sad little smile. | closing dite teeth with her smile, “though I don't think 4 


“ j i i i i ide,” said Ellicott 
Hath in life from the life flows hot in the veins. | each side, sat quiet! wth 6 at ee 


f “The e times when one is a 
deme fre dag sy oY ee eid at ee eae vil time that a man, who had done me & 


of t f mind that is in her, she has t been told of was at such an e ; 
gale ee een ot wealth is Tike the poseey: service, came to me and begged me in the name of that 


he meant me to. But he’s such an old dear. He thinks he ' 
is always speaking to a congregation. He eaid he was sure { 

‘on and—and Vincent loved each other very much, and ‘ 
bs hoped you would always do 80. And he said he hoped 


i i tell ‘ice to help him. I was going to make the lea into 
Gent har a her fortune . a ge ¥ ee ea eee neat, Would I go with the crime he eed ‘com: you would treasure the rst year, because the first year 
as not here.—PaBLo VEsA.” mitted fastened to my name? _. | was the year of enchantment. It would never come again, 1 
t he Miguel Toras went awa: richer by a eoverei than when “To bear the sins of another one must be divine,” | you know, and—well, I can’t remember what the rest was, 4 
o her he came, and Juan Asperillo sat down to consider what he murmured Miguel, remembering a saying of the Padre she aad breaking off, with a thoughtfal a] her eres: 
3 s gee A 4 “That was very nice of him, 521 uriel, smoothing 
age oe bs “a Da tae abe cart saggnctel mn, com voY really didn’t care,” continued Ellicott. “Neither | down a fancied crease on the skirt of her travelling 
g with ul: _f thas fows Simply, he did not know what to do praise nor calumny affect one in the grave. He had killed | costume. “Of course, I shall enjoy travelling immensely, ; 
Rescuing paige 4 great cost of risk and time and a man. He told me a story to account = it, en he and it is nice to be married, because of the freedom, being | | 
ig ; i how I could become incrimina 80 fe | one’s own mistress, and all that, you know. 
is Mr. money, Teas ee ng Anas ve ee an Sine relieved of any possible suspicion. I did as he} A curious little smile—it was hardly humour, rathcr of Ny 
moment of triumph vee ha would have extracted the | asked. I took on myself the guilt of his crime. ‘ity perhaps—stole over the face of the girl in green. 
blood-debt, he hed ‘been defeated by a blow of the fist. | then after hat hap ti — Somme DNS, = aoe 8 it wal be pe roe ad cae Sey all 
it’ been ‘kmanli ; * ant to live. I went to the man and as that the vicar had sa 7 5 
5 be ss poe with a bad eatation’ 00 ea ontatarence 2 eel from my compact. He would not. He held me | is a) folly to cast pearls to be trampled on by some 7 
is watch, "been lying there i ple. " ; 
oa _ ee, shes Lod must have lying the best } toi tnd T was anresied. be net I Loe made for myself Se you ahem costume, dear?” asked Muriel, almost 
T come fitless anger, and the | in the evil hour closed around me. re was no oxape 4 the next | ae ; 
di cll nan ofa Stent, "Ho had bungled, no less | And then it vs 1° fee tak Len eee Ed | And Fa ee aa tal Steg that you will like,” 
snd so than Israel Zorzi. True, he lived, and there might come | was bearing had kept something bac is “fs  eoveably, “1am 80 glad that e, 
ov the chance to strike another blow; but the world was | been a traitor in a double sense. You spoke of the woman said Muriel volubly. _° £ at you are coming 
& host wide, and the possibility was remote. He had searched | in the convent at genet ee —s _ ~ di ay Cade Ri ego ae ile ha ; 
, i c i j . It was this man. & ad fle cause of her pac e on as oy , whi ori 
ment ry ay en ny mm elvettrac thes ee — no ome knew where. Indeed, it was freely believed | were out. They are rather thinner, you know. We sha!l ‘ 
ention There wa tittle Seeded that was of interest. No more | she was dead. Her ee ae eet “% ht to “ — something thin for the Mediterrancan, so don't 
i z : this man. but was killed himself instead, an jorget.” ; 
— inna’ telating to se auggened that the prisoner had had help guilt of Loth these thin 7” anne the burden of the ee ee Laermer be mets though he } 
es cub from outside, to account for the absolute clearness of his | onc crime upon me I took to other.” | i ca seemed mph g atammatiieg ne, Ee | a8 of that 
escal This suggestion, which was probably inspired, “And the woman—can prove your innocence of one?” | rare type you g. 1d ind yet i 
— rompted flo eater cauti And 60 these last | said Miguel. : thought of what it should wear, and ye manages to look | 
nd a had spent e fe oe of inaction What was “Yes; and she can prove ea father had no cause to geod to the eye. Pig it rape — nowadays that 
lis i ; this w vith a knife in his hand.” clothes were made for woman, not woman for the | 
left to do now? There was his duty towards this woman | seck me with a Srl, nd, 
. : wo th lice?” asked Miguel. in the manner of one | clothes. : : : ; | 
ras Preheat: Mout Poagh hopin | Mopac my wet gag ene te er na 
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“Bat the others will come aboard at Gibraltar—and 
there will be Cyril Martindale there,” added Muriel, with 
a little laugh. “But, oh, no; we shan’t spoon! We shall 
be too sensible for that. Now, I wonder whether those 
boxes are properly labelled? "They look awfully new, 
don’t they?” 

And the ainted initials, of which the last letter was 
“H,” looked very fresh aso. P 

“A little knocking about wil! scon rub the newness off,’ 
said Migs Smith, with a smile. “At the end of the honey- 
moon they will look quite battered.” 

Sometimes at the end of a honeymoon the newness has 
worn off love; but, of course, such a contingency was out- 
side all ibility in this particular instance, because we 
Rave Lady Blanthorpe’s word for it that this was a most 
successful wedding—a love match, in point of fact, right 
from beginning to end. Here was an excellent man, much 
in love, and a sweet, devoted girl with every virtue and 
beauty. What more was needed? What, indeed? And 
if Lady Bianthorpe’s friends thought differently, they were 
discreetly silent. . : 

When the train was signalled, Muriel kissed Edith and 
then went the round of the others, and came back to Edith 
again, ad 

oThen the train came in, and where there was not kissing 
there was a furious shaking of hands. Martindale, as best 
man, saw to the luggage, and he came to the door of the 
reserved compartment and reported “all weil.” Some 
thoughtful guests committed the time-honoured diversion 
of sprinkling the footboard of the carriage with rice, and 
then the train moved off as per time-table, in spite of 
Romance that had paid a double first-class fare to travel, 
because a train is an unfeelin ed 

Wishes for happiness were flung after them, and Hartley 

ut out his head and waved his hand. Muriel kept within, 
Recs of the smuts. For a smut can mar quite the most 
beautiful face. 

And so this marriage was made, and these two, husband 
and wife, went away amidst good wishes, high hopes— 
and dark ignorance. ifs 

The Evil Spirit that kept the book in which their lives 
were written down must have laughed as it glanced at the 
pages that were to come. 

he golden fortnight passed along. o, 

They went South by very easy stages, lingering here, 
resting there, now among the sweet pines on the mountain 
slopes, amidst the violets and wiid thyme, or in the 
Southern valleys, where the spring grass was yet tender 
and green, and unburnt by the summer sun. A day or 
two among the palms in Sevilla, and so at leggth to Cadiz, 
where the Jris lay waiting for them, and Edith Smith 
Prpevatly joined then, 

They left that port in the afternoon. They watched the 
receding shore, where the | light of the evening was 
PAN over the hills, They were alone (except for 
tactful officers and crew), because Edith, with the long 
overland journey behind her, was tired, and was having a 
nap in her berth. 

“Are you happy. dear?” Hartley asked, leaning over 
the back of the deck-chair upon which Muriel reclined in 
indolence. 

But little breeze caught her there in the shelter of the 
after deckhouse, only enough to disarrange, by such a 
little, the most fascinating wisp of hair that ever fell over 
white forehead. She was clad in white serge, irreproach- 
ably cut. She was mindful of it, because it was draped 
about her with some cunning. She was a woman to 

ladden the heart of a dressmaker, because she did her 

st to earn full credit and admiration for her apparel. 
She looked up with a smile of perfect content. 

Lady ote put 2 a@ thousand miles away, was also at 
that moment smiling contentment at a comfortable lunch. 
A woman who has comforts may smile. 

“Why not?” asked Muriel Hartley. 

And why not? What was there lacking? As Lady 
Blanthorpe had said, there were few girls who would not 
have jumped at the chance of marrying Vincent Hartley— 
if it 1s customary to accept an opportunity of matrimeny 
by jumping. Of course, Lady Blanthorpe was wrong 
there, because some women are old-fashioned enough to 
want a clean name with the man they marry. 

And there are some about. There would be more if 
women were more particular. Surely better marry nobody 
than anybody? The man who has only an unclean past to 
offer a woman must needs find a fool to wed—or someone 
who has nothing to lose by the defilement. But most are 
fools, being so easily content. No more than they ask will 
they receive. 

“Why shouldn't I be happy?” continued Muriel. 
“ Unless, of course, you are beginning to tire of me.” 

“ How could you?” 

“I don’t know. Some men do, even on their honey- 
moon.” 

“I should imagine your uncle, the late Sir John Blan- 
thorpe, might easily have done so,” said Hartley, with a 
dry smile. 

“You are hard on poor aunty,” returned Muriel 
tolerantly. “I didn't show you her letter, did I? It was 
the only one at Cadiz. I think most people must be 
writing to Gibraltar.” 

Hartley ran down the four pages of large-sized writing, 
which concerned many things that didn't matter and few 
that did. When he had winnowed the chaff away, though, 
ho found one grain of wheat. 

“That detective man, Nall,” she wrote. “has been to see 
me. He was full of the most stupid questions. He is 

resuming on an old invitation I gave him. I shall snub 
Sim, dear, of course. The ridiculous creature pretended 
to be under the impression that I was your cousin, and not 
your aunt, and even when I assured him——” 

Hartley folded up the letter, with brooding thought 
deep in his eyes. ‘as the shadow to reach him even hero? 
Could he never leave it? Was it always to enter his 
happiness—to embitter even the sweetest cup he might 
drial of? 

Sometimes one speaks of a dead past, but the past is 
never dead. And if it is an ugly past, it comes into the 


Provest and makes faces, and the fingers of it clutch at 


heart. . 

He gave the letter back to her. “Yes,” he said, “they 
will all have doubtless written to Gibraltar.” 

Her hand stole into his as he sat beside her. After all, 
the present was his, and he could not be robbed of that. 
And the present was good. It is a happy man who can 
live in the present when it i$ good and let the morrow take 
eM va iViad h lity in gular de That she 

uriel had that qualit a singular degree. , 
had done well for herself which ‘was evident by the thinly- 
veiled envy of some of her friends and the spite of others 
—was all that mattered. Most young persons of the 
gentler sex are brought up in the same belief “to do well, 
meaning to get money, . 

Some find that other things matter—that they have 
believed a lie, that in doing well for themselves they have 
done badly. For womanhood and the human heart are 
things to be reckoned with. At the same time, those 
women who seldom look out of the present moment can 
ema be content in the love of the man who happens to be 
there. 

The Atlantic lay behind them and the Mediterrancan 
before. Peace ahead—the peace of sunshine and blue sea. 
The daylight would find them in the Straits; by midday 
they would probably reach Gibraltar. Beyond there he 
meant cruising up the Spanish coast to within sight of the 
East Pyrenees, then perhaps going south to Mallorca. He 
had many plans, any one of which would be full of delight. 

But sometimes the good God has other plans, and then 
human arrangements are not of much account. ; 

Darkness fell, and the little Zris bore along, with the 
water murmuring musically under her fore-foot. She rose 
and fell regularly, for there had been a storm during the 
week, and the smooth ocean swell remained to show how 
it had blown. Now there was only enough wind to fill the 
sails of her. She was of no L ome size as yachts go nowa- 
days—no more than a hundred tons—and yet she was 
handy with her schooner rig, and, properly handled, good 
enough to go anywhere, 

The sun slipped down in the west, with its straight road 
of gold lying over the ocean. The hot red edge of it sank 
in a cooling rift of violet clouds. The sea dissolved from 
emerald into grey, and the purple mountains of Spai 
softened with the trailing shadows of the night. And 
came almost sudden darkness—soft velvet night. His arm 
was round her. He pressed her to him. He shut out all 
fears—of what had been, what might be, living only that 
sweet intense moment. 

“Ts it not lovely, darling?” he said, looking out with her 
into the indigo darkness. “Look at that single star 
blinking there. We could not see it a moment ago. It is 
as though a lamp had just been lit—our lamp, dearest, 
Look ; we are alone, dear. Itis our world. We will go on 
like this for ever and ever.” 

She Eee closer to him, as though mutely saying she 
believed it, and somehow he did believe it. Under the 
spell of night and of her presence he could believe any- 
thing. He had no memory of the past. The present was 
all—everything. 

She left him, because the evening was chill, and went 
below. He took her to the head of the ion, and 
then stayed to have a cigar and a word with the skipper. 

It was half an hour after this that a big, blunderin, 
steamship, coming up out of the east, played he next car 
in the game. Her identity was beyond discovery. This 
much was certain—that she had no lights, and that she was 
navigated with criminal carelessness. Hartley was below 
when the crash came. He had lighted another cigar, and 
was turning over the pages of a magazine. Muriel had 
just gone to her cabin to turn in. 

re was no mistaking the nature of the impact. The 
noise was more of a spread-out sound of rending and 
crackling than a sudden crash, but there was power and 
weight and striking power in it, for he was almost flung 
from his seat. The schooner heeled over. She seemed to 
be borne back. 

The sound of a hoarse voice and the trampling of feet 
overhead came on the tail of the other noise as Hartley 
sprang to his feet. As he crossed the saloon, Muriel, fully 

ressed, but with her hair falling about her shoulders and 
face chalky with terror, burst from her cabin. 

_ “Don't be alarmed, dear,” he Blurted out, pausing for an 
instant at the bottom of the companion. “Er—get a warm 
jacket and come after me.” 

And then he flew up the stairs. 

He forgot about Edith, but that young lady was aroused, 
and, rightly deeming that this was not an accustomed 
maritime circumstance, she fastened her hair about her 
head and made preparation for the worst. 

The deck was aslant, and there was a tangle of canvas 
and ae about the quarter-deck. A broken spar drummed 
somewhere upon the side, and the schooner seemed to be 
reeling and trembling. Over the taffrail the skipper was 
yelling a mad stream of profanity at a great ack shape 
that was disappearing into the darkness, 

“By Heaven, deserting us, sir!” he cried in fierce 
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denunciation as he saw Hartley. “Deserting us, the 
blundering tub, after doing this! a 

But were more immediate necessities requiring 
attention than that of cursing the murderous ship that had 
ran them down. : 

The mate, who was a man of no emotion, and who even 
neglected to shake his fist after the blundering stranger, 
was ordering the men in quick, crisp words. He gave a 
haul at a sheet with some of them, for a first necessity wzs 
to heave the ship to, and he set about lowering the star. 
board long-boat with swift precision. The port-boat wa3 
smashed on its davits. Beyond this was a small jolly-ho2:, 

“By Heaven, she’s going, sir! She's got to go,” said 
the skipper in a curiously se voice, that his shouting 
may have had something to do with. “Will you arouse 
Mrs, Hartley and the other young lady. We've got abou: 
two minutes.” 

But Muriel and Edith were already there. Hartley 
reassured them. 

“We've had a ages aaa he jerked out, with a 
nervous little laugh, that was meant to convey the fact 


—we shall get in as a matter of precaution. Anyhow, 
there is no danger. The sea is calm—and lots of ships are 


He spoke in a jerky way. The darkness hid the white. 
ness of his face, 


moments of danger that points out to them the strong map. 

“Quite right. You need not fear,” said the skipper. 
“If you'll slip into the boat, Mrs. Hartley, we'll lower you. 

xcuse me.” 

He picked her up in his arms, while her hair blew over 
his brined face, and put her into the boat. : 

Edith disdained such help. She mounted the rail and 
ais over into the boat. A on of men jumped in as 
well. They touched the water rode safely. 

The whole of the crew, twelve men in all, got into ths 
long-boat swiftly, yet without panic. They pushed aw2y 
even as the Zris sank level with the water. They watched 
her turn over like a wounded animal and slide slowly away 
out of sight. 

And the boat was alone on the dark water. 

(Another long instalment next week.) 


AN UNUSUAL FATHER, 
He began after the usual form: 
“T have a little boy at home who—"” 
They interrupted hisa before he’d got far. 
“ Pardon me, old man; I must be going along. Sorry 
I can’t wait, but I’m due at the office,” and so on. 
“Just a minute,” he urged, buttonholing the two 
nearest, “it won’t take a minute.” 
They sighed and resigned themselves. 
“ ANT want to say,” he went on, “is that I have 
a little boy at home who never said a bright thing in 
his life.’ 
They grasped his hands with thankfulness that could 
find no expression in words. And then he added : 
“He’s too small. He can’t talk yet.” 
———>j-— 
“Maup’s last photograph is just lovely.” 
“Ts it?” 
“Yes. I had to ask who it was.” 


——~+jo__. 
Mr. Brunper: “Why, your mother looks as young 
as Scania Set ; 
iss 8. (stiffly): “That is not very complimentary 
to me, Mr. Blunder,” i . 
Mr. B. (confusedly): “I—I didn’t mean that—I— 
I mean you look as young as your mother!” 
—_—— fe 


A CURE FOR SLEEPINESS. 

“I sHovxp like to be called at seven in the morning,” 
said the new boarder. 

“Very well, Mr. Smithkins,’”’ said his landlady; 
“T’ll get my husband to call you.” 

At seven precisely next morning Smithkins was 
roused from a roseate dream of a £700 rise and a fifty 
horse-power motor-car by the muffled voice of his 
landlord. 

# = lazibones,” said the voice. “Gerrup— 
d’ye hear?—before I come and drag you out by the 
scruff of the neck. Get up, or I’ll rouse you out with 
the strap.’’ 

Wh acid cannot describe the indignation of Smith- 
ins. 

He simply scrambled into hig clothes, and, with 
rage in his eye and his Volunteer sword bayonet in 
hand, he leapt to the door, with the object of request- 
ad an explanation from the low villian who was land- 
01 

He caught that mild-mannered little man ascending 
the stairs with an anxious expression. 

“J-I ity F pdge sir,” he said, “b-but I hope you 
ain’t offen at that gramophone I left outside your 
door by mistake. You see, sir, my son Jim’s a terror 
for gettin’ up, so I fixed on that idea for remindin’ 
‘im of ’is dooties. It was ’is door I meant to leave it 
outside.” 

And as Smithkins sheathed his sword bayonet he 
murmured one or two things anent present-day inven- 
tions and the uses to which they are put, 
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JUST WHAT HE DID THEATRE-CO “ P 
‘ daar re ER: “The love scene in your play isn’t A TRAGEDY. 
VicaE's DavucuTeER : And how is your husband | half so natural as it used to be Jast piel ed The Suppewty there was a wild shriek. 


to-day, Mary?’ same people do it, too.” 
Parishioner: “He be mortal bad wi’ 2 oe iat ; . The passengers on the lower deck caught a momen- 
phew miss, thanking you kin we exclamatory aie but the lovers were married a few | tary alimpee of a dark object falling swiftly from 
Ce ee claeata Pe ee ee i Aiskieaiied They rushed to the side of the boat, and gazed 
wm Darishioner (with a ve ve fied ain mt “Here's a wonderful new mousetrap, mum,” said | in horror at a woman's hat bobbing up and down 
h ‘ vis, mines he a af Pa e eo That’s just | the pedlar at the door. : on the rapidly receding waves. 
be! nae iol" o o nothing but holler all} “Don’t want one,” replied the lady; “we have no| It was all they could see : 
eee ee >S0c< 8 but.” sai hes Where was (ie woman ; 
Pen said the pedlar, “I'll be glad to supply Up on the hurricane deck of the steamer, bare 
TROUBLE IN STORE, you with mice, tuo. headed, and wringing her hands in despair. 
oo It was her only travelling hat, and had cost her 


Ons of the very few entertainments which are free “On!” rcmarked the first fox-hunter, “you should 5s. 113d. 


to Londoners was in progress. A huge pawnbroker’s | have seen Mr. Nuri : See 
e 5 Mr. Nuritch take that high h » oo 
top was one, and ration spending ye trying | “Yeu surprise me!” exclaimed the other. “I NEAR ENOUGH. 
el a seowl. of cnlookire a ee ee the thought the horse he rode wasn’t much of a jumper.” THe excursion train was drawing near the end of 
evidently in an agony of excit E n who was| “Oh, the horse didn’t take the hedge; Mr. Nuritch | its wearisome journey and the passengers were begin- 
4 vires awh ery Mow Bee | eb ae BORE. ning to wish that they were sa! ely back home, when 


again she would urge the firemen to more strenuous >—_0Cce 

ere, = the flames leaped higher her gricf . ni AM in terror,” said Mrs. Goodson. “Every time 
; r 2 . { the bell ring I know Vl h i 
‘What's wrong, missus?” said a sympathetic by- rdf ani : ra Wan oe 

stander. “Don’t you upset fence There ain't ia | oe eee ae Set Rea eee eee 

“oo Paden eo ‘ “What makes you think so?” asked her husband 

it Den = m the lady through her tears ; “Oh, he came straight home from school this 
there a row if they don’t get that fire vut | afternoon, sat down and studied his lesson for to- 


soon. My old man’s Sunday suit is up that spout— | morrow for n 
. early two hour: dh 
and he don’t know it.” ba ani aie aver Dae” s, and has been as good 


a long stop was made at the wayside station of a 
most depressing village. 

The most irritable <a of one compartment 
poked his head through the window and addressed 
a dejected individual who was leaning against one 
of the station posts. 

“*Scuse me,” he said, “but what’s the name of this 
dreary, dried-up, miserable creation-forgotten place?” 

“That's near enough,” said the native, sighing 
softly ; “call it that and you've hit it.” 
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REPELS 


INFLUENZA 


For particulars re Bovril Pretty Children Photographic Competition, 
closing 14 February, see this week’s Hearth and Home. 1st Prize, Ask your Doctor ! 


210; 2nd, £5; 5 of £2; 10 of £1. 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX, 


REST 


199 The Reason Why there 4 . 
Dunstable Road, Luton, 19/10/05. was a cure 
Mr. M. R. BARKER writes: The hipneat-prade netotes 
® little cod liver cil, despite its . 
<a a on tesla, etrt increased cost, is the only 
epgenaeh of teething she had oil ever used for Scott’s . 
frequent convulsive attacks ee Le get i ’ 
which well. nefi You also get the 
less; oo Band tad benefit of ait original, will make you Look Well, Feel Well and Keep Well. 
that we should never rear bere tryoars aie ee ey thid best These family favourites are composed entirely of Medicinal Herbs, and are 


warranted free from Mercury or other poisonous substance. They cleanse the 
stomach and bowels: invigorate the whole nervous system and give tone and 
energy to the muscles. BEECHAM’S PILLS have stood the test of over fifty 
years without the publication of testimonials. Parents recommend them to 
thei children: friends recommend them to one another, and 

BEECHAM’S PILLS RECOMMEND THEMSELVES. 


I 
6,000,000 BOXES SOL) ANNUALLY. 
Prepared only by THOMAS BEECK.1M, St. Helens, Lanc., arg 
sold everywhere in “oxes price 1/1 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills. 


Aftes trying other with the fish? 
less things we olleag aoe on the poke 708 oil into innumerable 
Emulsion and result is are buig tea tiny globules which 
now a strong and healthy the most tender 
child. She frequentl See if your infant’s stomach 
asked for more i little one takes Scott’s can digest 

b as readily as Baby Barker did ! with 


ee : 
dose.” Send for free trial bottle — oe BiB 


for and mention this paper, 
& BOWNE, Ltd., 10-11, Stonecutter Street, London, E.C. 
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THINGS A. . . 
WOMAN WANTS 
TOKNOW.. « 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Cheese and Toast. . 
Put some slices of cheese in a little sauce- 
with salt, butter, and cayenne pepper. 
Bet. the pan on the stove, where the cheese 
will cook gently, and when the mixture is 
soft serve it on toast. 


A Good Winter Pudding 
Is this: Three quarters of a pound of flour, 
three quarters of a pound of raisins, half a 
poems of sae cedt aud eet two ag . 
candi iced), and two eggs. Mix a 
per if necessary, add a little milk. 
hat in a floured cloth from four to six 
ours. 


Baked Milk 

Is very nourishing, and makes a very good 
cold pudding when served with stewed figs, 
prunes, etc. Put one pint of milk into an 
earthenware jar, cover the top with stout 
white paper, and place in a moderate oven 
for five or six: hours, when the milk should 
be as thick as cream. It is a good plan to 
take the milk left over from the day and set 
it in the oven all night. 


Currant Scones. 

Mix one pound of flour, plenty of currants, 
one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, two tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a little salt, and one 
ounce and a half of butter, and a small 
teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda. Work all 
into a light dough with butter milk, roll 
out to half an inch thick. Divide into small 
scones, brush over the top with egg. Bake 
in a very hot oven from three to four 
minutes on each side. 

Savoy Soup 

Is a good soup when  savo cab- 
bages are in the market. Shred finely a 
savoy cabbage, and set it to boil in some 
nice y-flavoured stock. Parboil two ounces 
of rice, and when the cabbage has cooked 
for ten minutes throw in the rice, and let 
it boil till both it and the cabbage are 
cooked. Just before serving add half a tea- 
cupful of grated cheese, and serve very hot. 
Mock Goose Pie 

Is a savoury way of doing up cold mutton, 
or, indeed, any scraps of meat. Mince half 
@ pound of meat, season it with boiled 
onions chopped finely, quarter of a tea- 
8 of powdered sage, pepper, and salt. 

oisten all with milk or gravy. Place in a 
deep pie-dish, with breadcrumbs on the top. 
Scatter little bits of butter over, and b 
a nice brown. Serve hot. 


Make Worcester Sauce 

And keep for three weeks before using. 
Take one ounce and a half of cayenne pepper, 
one quart of vinegar, four tablespoonf: 
Indian soy, eight clovea of garlic, eight shal- 
lots, and nine or ten anchovies. Pound all 
the ingredients together, moistening by de- 
grees, with the vinegar, then rub through a 
sieve, mix all thoroughly, and place in 
bottles, add a few drops of brandy to the 
contents of each bottle, and cork tightly. 
(Reply to Manitana, Paris.) 


Raisin Wine. 

Procure the best cooking raisins, pick 
them from their stalks, and to every ge on 
of water allow nine oe of fruit. Place 
the fruit in a tub, and pour the water (which 
must be previously boiled and allowed to 
cool) over them, stir this every day for 
nearly a week. Then strain it into a barrel, 
and leave till the fermentation has ceased. 
Add a bottle of brandy to the cask, b it 
up tightly, and leave it for twelve months; 
strain into a clean cask, and after two 
years, if liked, the wine may be bottled. 
(Reply to Stantey, South Africa.) 


Museele au Gratin 

Is a most excellent dish. Remove the 
beards from the mussels, and wash the fish 
thoroughly in several waters. Place them 
in a saucepan, and turn them about till 
they open sufficiently to allow their removal 
from the shells. Grease a shallow pie-dish, 
put in a layer of fish, dust a little chopped 
parsley over, season with pepper, salt, and 
& suspicion of nutmeg, then a layer of bread- 
crum Repeat this till the dish is full, 
breadcrumbs being at the top. Mix a table- 
spoonful of mushroom ketchup, two of soy, 
and one of white wine. Pour over the dish, 
scatter little bits of butter over, and bake 
for twenty minutes in a steady oven, 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 


FOR COMFORT’S SAKE. 

On ry those men who have possessed o dressing-gown know the extreme 
comfort of them. Yet this is a garment which 
any devoted wife or mother might pre asa 
present at a cost far lower than the 13s. or 14s, 
asked Es dressing-gown in retail establish- 
men 

Cloths, fine felts, tweeds and even some makes 
of serge are suitable for these wrappers. No 
lining is required, the seams being merely 
bound, but the fronts, of course, will need to be 
faced to the depth of some four or five inches, 
and a little stiffening must be introduced into 
the rolled collar and the sleeves at the wrists. 
On either side there is a patch pocket, which, 
like big dressing-gown itself, is finished with 


a cord. 

To be in keeping pas bone buttons should 
be selected, and the length of the garment 
should be determined by the height of the man 
who is to wear it. Of course a thing of this 
description is not supposed to fit closely. 

Do not attempt to preparo the girdle at 
home, neither must it be shirked. It gives 
just that cachet of style which the home-made 
article so often lacks. Any gentlemen’s out- 
fitters can supply these accessories. It is 
impossible to advise definitely as regards 
colours; your good taste must step in here. As B 
a rule, however, dark cloths are trimmed with 
a two-coloured cord, in which white plays an 
important part, while dull greys will be 
trimmed with a cord in which there is a touch 
of some bright hue such as scarlet. For this 
dressing-gown (No. 16799) you will need three- 
and.a- yards 44 inches wide. 

oD Co 


WHAT MEN DISLIKE IN GIRLS. 

MEN dislike a peep esate girl. Not that they object to the 

opinions exactly, but the ideal woman must be yielding and willing 
to be instantly converted when her error is shown her. 
_ Men object to a cold girl—or one whose manners give them the 
impression of coldness—for in nine cases out of ten it is merely a 
manner. Sometimes it ariscs simply from shyncss, sometimes from 
a too wholo-hearted desire to be coy. Coyness is delightful. The 
masculine heart rejoices in it. But a cold girl! The most beautiful 
face ceases to be attractive to the would-be lover when he begins to 
suspect its owner has little else to bestow. 

_Men—at least those whose opinions are worth anything—dislike the 
girl who is the least bit rapid in her manner or 8 They may 
= to her, flirt with her, perhaps, but in their hearts they dislike 

er. 

Men are far from fond of the untidy girl. The girl whose buttons 
are for ever sop | off, whose hair is always ill-dressed, and who 
habitually wears a half-finished air never finds favour in their sight. 
A dainty freshness possesses a potent charm for the masculine beholder. 
He cares little that the gown may be of the year-before-last’s fashion, 
so that it fits perfectly, and all the little details of the toilet, especially 
boots and gloves, be above reproach. 

Men object to the affected girl—the girl who is for ever pretending 
to be something she is not. Such a transparent pretence as it in- 
variably is, too, deceives no one. 


IN YOUR CONVERSATION— 

Don’r be inattentive either with eyes or ears when one is talkifig 
to you. To stare around the room and to listen to conversations near by 
is anything but flattering, and nothing is more easily detected than 
to answer at random nearly always in the wrong places as well as in 
the wrong way. 

Don’t tell poopie what a success you are. Let them find that out 
themselves. you aro having such a good time there are plenty of 
means of making it known, besides entertaining your friends and 

uaintances with your sup triumphs. 
n’t brag about your visits to other places. Always act as if your 
best times were in your own home and among your own friends. 
: ine? » too frank. There is a limit even to truthfulness when it 
s unkind. 

Don’t be personal, for remarks of that nature are invariably in bad 
taste, and too much flattery is not a good thing. 

Don’t be too severe or gossipy. Give others the benefit of the doubt, 
and don’t blame hastily, for often what one says in a hurry takes a 
long time to check in its course through the world. 

Don’t talk when others wish to do so. Better be an attentive, 
sympathetic listener, than a and tiresome talker. 

Don’t choose dangerous subjects of conversation among people whom 
you know slightly. Deaths, business failures, troubles of various kinds 
are not topics at best for general society. 

Don’t, above all things, hint for an invitation, or try to make any- 
thing off four friends. Such practices are always discovered and reflect 
little credit upon one’s judgment or breeding. 

pet igey one’s Lie Meor baer ig a anyone, 

n’ of one’s quarrels and tribulations. Don’t say anythi 
nbow one’s friends to others that one does not want repeated, pace 
ally to a man. 


HOLIDAYS FOR 1907. 


JANUARY. FEBRUARY. 


CONDUCTED BY 
ISOBEL. «. 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


After Using Onion 

Rub the hands on celery, and the smell 
will instantly disappear. 

To Polish Kitchen Knives 

Mix a little bicarbonate of soda with the 
brick dust, and rub them thoroughly. 
Coffee Making. 

To insure good coffee being made choose 
a vessel that is very broad at the bottom 
and small at the top. 

When Boiling Beef 

Add a little vinegar to the water if you 
wish it to be tender. To improve the flavour 
have a bayleaf and some sweet herbs. 
Celery Can be Kept Freeh 

A long while if it is wrapped in thick 

aper, sprinkled with water, then put in a 
a cloth, and stored in a cool, dark place. 
Before preparing fon table, plunge the celery 
into a water, and stand for one hour. 
The Staine of Iron Rust on Stone 

May be partially removed by washing the 
stone with h: loric acid, diluted with 
four parte of water, then washing with clean 
water. In the case of marble, use oxalio 
acid in solution of water. (Reply to Is- 
QUIREBR. ) 

When Soot Falls 

On carpet do not attempt to sweep 
it, or the result will be an ineradicabie 
smear. Dry some salt thoroughly, and 
sprinkle it over the soot. Then sweep, and 
no trace of the soot will remain. (Reply to 
H.LL.) 

Patent Leather Boots. . 

There are many simple polishes which are 
equally good. e old-fashioned plan of 
using cream or milk is not iif ectual. 
Furniture cream gives a splendid polish to 
patent leather, or spply equal quantities of 
sweet oil and turpentine. is gives a 
brilliant = to quite old leather. 
(Reply to ) 

The Evil of Warming Boots. 

I notice that boots are often heated to 
such a degree that they smell as if burning. 
This heat is most injurious to the leather, 
and renders it Jiable to break, crack, ani 
even split till the boots are ruined. There 
is no doubt that leather which has been 
made ve bi = deprived of aot nourish- 
ment, and will n applied to it at 
once to prevent its bang xuined: 

A Teacher Taught a Valuable Food 
Leseo 


Me 
A teacher living in Keighley writes :— 
“For some years I have suffered great! 
from flatulency and intestinal tion. { 
I was thin, weak, and pale, and my work of 
echool-teaching was a weariness and a burden. 
Sometimes I was unable to work at all for an 
hour or two shortly after meals. I always 
kept to the simplest foods—brown bread, 
rridge, milk, &., but naturally m r 
igestive and assimilative power prevented me 
from gaining strength from m. Bread 
and oatmeal caused fermentation. Nothing 
did me any permanent good until the advent 
of Grape-Nuts. I have now taken the food 
twice a day for over a year, and am thankful 
to say I do not feel nor look like the same 
rson; I am now bright, well, strong, and 
ealthy, and work is a pleasure. 
* ked ten miles i gl day in my holidays 
on an average, and I felt nif slightly tired. 
“T shall always be grateful to the originators 
of the food which has made such a marked 
— in my Oe a 
ame given by Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd, 
66 Shoe Lane, E.C. aid 
The above describes an undoubted case of 
“starch indigestion,” caused by the difficult 
di jon of the starch in bread, oatmeal, 
Ro toes, &o. It is very evident that the 
igestive organs neede 


the results that the human system, reduced 


and weakened by readil 
Grape Nuts, and the return to ‘health’ te 
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Week ENDING 
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ru PEPS—THE WEW PINE-AIR TREATMENT. 


HAT bronchial cough begins very innocently: a mere tickling in the throat which is very annoying, 
yet hardly alarming. Just at first it is easily soothed and allayed, but it comes back again. By 
and by it becomes a serious nuisance. You cough incessantly, your throat is raw with it; there 

is a nasty, uncomfortable soreness and heat in your chest just below the breasthone; there is an wn- 
comfortable tightness, and you can scarcely breathe. You go in for stronger and yet stronger 
It is always the same—ease for a time, and then relapse to a yet worse state. 
and always efficacious, the most obstinate 


remedies, but the resu 
Under the Peps pise-air treatment, rational, unique, 
ifficulty rapidly disappears. Keep Peps always by your bedside. 
sedatives in Peps. Peps do not merely stop a cow, 


lling impurities from the throat, lungs, and chest, and they do it by 
ubes the pure healing breath of the famous pine forests. 


ine. 
palatable Peps dissolve on the tongue, they fill the throat, 
i i ; powerful and natural remedy is 


$300 
chest restored. 
Peps provide a safe, scientific, and sensible remedy for 


Coughs and Colds of ‘all hinds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore 
Throats, Huskiness, Smoker's Throat, ice, 


Peps are of great service 

Consumption, and as 6 safeguard against the dangers 

of Pleurisy and Pneumonia. 

Of all Chemists at 1/1} or 2/9 per box (large family 

size), or post free, at the same prices, from THE 
E CO., Cariton Hill, LEEDS, and 


PEPS PASTILL 
C. E. Fulford Limited, Leeds. 
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Pearson's Weekly, Jan. 17/07. 
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LUST (Symington mares ® SKIN 
. o Batirely removes an FREE LAND AND 
a Prong rs _ gs pare "irritation, HOMESTEAD BLOCKS. 
Coffee Essence & : KEEPS the SKIN as Farmers, Aen &e. 
Black « Tere is not SOFT, SMOOTH, ASSISTED PASSAGES 
cani celled. and WHITE FROM &T. 
Ar Att Seasons. 


BOOT POLISH 


The Best Made for —————————————— 

BOX CALF nd OTHER LEATHERS HAE RCKENZIES 
Guaranteed Free from Acid. emeLting sory Le eee } or 
HEAD oA, 8 8 bsyterty » 
DAY & MARTIN, Ld. Ba tes nota SEADACHE CURED IN 10 MINUTES. Sar cear aie aang 
Sold Everywhere. ‘Btores. only tn ton minutes the mest violent Headache or Kearaigin, by Beg mon 


ves One dose ures 
et - ‘end in erder to de co will send twe free sample doses post. ty ey 
Gas Gee only chever, and to dose yon a —— b> cera unis Be BL 


free 5 
Frorthle moon Wie, Oy Me MAT Sis erccrobere Te wets of 18 doses, 2/-. Samples 14 


| Toba 


St. JULIEN 
Tobacco is blended 
from Ripe Virginia 

Leaf, and smokes like 
an Havana Cigar 


IN PACKETS asd 
TINS ONLY. 


QGENOFORM 
cuRES GOUT 
No matter how long standing. 


GENOFORM has a remarks 
ably quick action, and gives 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 
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Worrrev Crezist wishes to know on which is the 


“You are fond of records,” writes Tos Noman, “so 


Mx. Norenoox’s recent Hero and Heroine competi- 
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I ngatry feel quite afraid of J. C. C. He wants to 
know the best way to remove bloodstains from 
clothes. I should hate to lend a helping hand to a 
criminal in his endeavours to escape justice, and 
therefore I must politely but firmly refuse to en- 
lighten my correspondent. I do wish that corre- 
spondents would not write and ask me such hor- 
rible questions. It quite unnerves your poor old 
Editor at his time of life. 

AEROPLANE wants authority on the subject of the use 

of the affix “Esq.” When is a man “Esq.” and 
when simply “Mr.” ?——_Wee are all “ Esqs.” 
now. There was a time when to use this title one 
had to be a magistrate, a landowner, or hold 
some lesser position, at Court, but all that is neccs- 
sary now to retain the title is to keep in with 
our friends and pay your tradesmen regularly. 
Direct] ou offend the former or ignore the atten- 
tions of the latter, you will find your social position 
degraded to that of “Mr.” with surprising prompti- 
tude. A man is always “Mr.” to anyone he has 
quarrelled with, and tradesmen never extend the 
title “Esq.” after the third quarter's application 
for payment has been ignored. Beyond this, all 
one has to do to remain “Esq.” is just to exist 
and—read P.IV. 

Tommy incloses a strip of the margin from Pearson's 
WEEELY, and asks the meaning of those little rents 
which he finds there———_—_—_P. IV. is printed 
from large reels of paper measuring five miles in 
length. is gary through the machine, 
which prints and folds the white pages, puts on 


WHAT HAPPENS TO HARTLEY? 

Arrer reading this week’s instalment of the serial 
you have probably formed some idea as to how the 
stary will finish. I should like to know how you 
think Vincent Hartley will end his career. To 
the twenty-five readors who send me along 
what I consider to be the most appropriate con- 
clusion for Ellicott’s false friend, I will award gold- 
plated pencil cases. Readers should confine them- 
selves to fifty words and write on postcards only. 
Mark your postcards “Serial Editor,” and post them 
so that they reach this office not later than Tuesday, 
January 22nd. : 

“@QarpENER”’ writes: “Put almost any white flower 
into red ink just as you would put it into water, 
and in a very short time the ink will percolate 
through every vein of the flower. The effect is 
exceedingly pretty, especially if lilies-of-the-valley, 
carnations, or pinks are used.’’ : 

Meg. S. Trevor Francis has asked me to mention 
on this the fact that he would be glad to 
hear from his son who went some years ago on an 
exploring journey through Borneo. From _ thence 
he wont to Burmah, and subsequently a misty re- 
port filtered through that he had been near Ran- 

m. As Mr. Francis has not heard from him 
or five years, he would like to have some news. 

“ A yRIEND of mine,’ writes T. C., “whom I will call 
Smith, while on a holiday some time ago, was 
saved from drowning by a man whom I will call 
Brown. Smith gave Brown a sum of money, with 
@ promise of more. Both men belong to the same 


correct sido of the road to keep to when cycling, 
as he always endeavours to keep to the left, but 
he frequently encounters foot passengers coming 
in the opposite direction on their right. If he 
keeps to the right or the middle of the road, he is 
bethered in just the same way. He observes that 
ple prefer to walk in the road even where there 

is a nice roomy pavement. Ought he to ring his 
bell whenever he passes these people? He very 
rarely does so, and would like to know if they 
could summon him for not doing s0. 
We asked the Sporting Editor what he thought of 
ple who get in his way when he is cycling, and 
he aid he didn’t mind them much. There was, he 
assured us, far less danger in running into a 
ian than into a cow or a motor-car, because 
estrian is not usually in sufficiently hard 
condition to buckle your front wheel. But the 


: : i the wrapper, and, after stitching it, throws 

Sporting Editor has wicked views on those subjects. | town. Now Brown, whenever he sees Smith, never the ’ , of the 
’ i im. The road is first | misses the opportunity of ‘touching’ him on the} ut the com copy. At one s the process 
is, Gon'S Belleve Bim, way, is fret | strength of the rescue. The latter, though fully | the sheet which, when folded, ultimately 


of all for the pedestrian, and the law will punish 
all who may, intentionally or through lack of care, 
injure him. 


aware that he owes his life to Brown, does not like 
being badgered in this manner. What ought Smith 
to do? ??___—_—_—The unfortunate Smith may at 
these moments wish that there had been no Brown 
at hand when the silvery waves were about to close 
over his devoted head. If he expressed that wish 
to Brown, it might perhapa have a salutary effect 
in inducing the latter to stop borrowing. But 
Smith should, before trying such a drastic measure, 
pay up all the sum that he originally promised. If 
none of these methods answer the purpose, he 
might drown Brown in nice warm water. This 
weather demands that in common humanity the 
chill should be taken off first. 

“I am foutteen, and have only one sweetheart, while 
a friend of mine walks out with at least four girls,” 
writes Anxious. “I don’t consider him any better- 
looking than I am, and I cannot understand how 
it is that he is so popular. Can you advise me as 
to how I could make myself more attractive? ’”’ 
————_-You might carry a magnet or a love 
philtre or something in your pocket, ANxious, or 
you might have it out with that handsome fricnd 
of yours. Girls like courage, you know. Be care- 
ful, however, that the fair-faced friend doeg not 
ape all your beauty in the process. Seriously, 

ough, you don’t want more than one sweetheart 
at fourteen—in fact, you might well do without 
one at all for a few years to come. 

“Tus Exx” recently disagreed with a friend on the 
all-important subject of how many hairpins would 
be fotnd between two given points in London. 
They finally decided to compete, and High Street, 
Camden Town, was the thoroughfare selected. 
Starting from tho Cobden statue, they walked, one 
on one side of the street and one on the other. It 
was the hardest walk “Tue Ex1x” had ever done, 
for at every twenty paces or so he had to stoop for 
a hairpin. On the conclusion of their tramp they 
set to count their spoil, and it was discovered that 
“Tus E:x” had eighty-seven hairpins, while his 
friend had seventy-two. My correspondent now 
says, “ Would you advise mo to throw up my busi- 
ness and live on hairpins? ’’——————Rather 


copy can be thrown out machine it is neces- 
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how does this one strike you? At the beginning of 
last year F was the guest of a friend in the South, 
whose daughter had the picture postcard mania 
rather badly, and, knowing that I am continually 
travelling, ghe asked me if I would contribute an 
odd one or two now and again. Naturally, I pro- 
‘mised I would, 2nd how well I have kept my promise 
-may be judged by tho fact that I have gince visited 
923 difurent towns, and sent her on an average six 
cards from each. I have just received a Christmas 
card from the lady, together with a letter of thanks 
‘for the five thousand six hur urea and twelve post- 
cards you have sent me, ‘nc for which dada is 
having a beautiful oi‘rim made.’ I may add that 
each card way posted in and bears the postmark of 
its own town, and each was addressed, stamped, 
and by myself. Incidentally, hit ‘Tame 
Crank’ may find two other records in the foregoing 
—i.e., the waste of time and ditto of money; but 
he can go hang, anyver | ct and bas at “Tame 
Crank”? has worked it al] out, and has discovered 
that in the time you have spent buying these post- 
cards and litking the stam = might have given 
the girl 7,364 kisses and 9494 ugs, and the “T. C.’”’ 
says that if you had spent your time in the way he 
suggests you would now be four miles, three fur- 
San seven yards, two feet, and one and one-third 
inches nearer the goal of Matrimony. The “T. C.” 
has just got married, and says that wedding invita- 
tion cards are twenty times better than picture 
teards, even coloured ones. 

QUESTION that used to interest me a few years 
ago, with regard to the exclusiveness of the average 
Briton whilst travelling in the railway train,” 
writes J. 8., “has gained additional interest for 
me, because of the fact that they are not as 
exclusive as their appearance would suggest. I 
have just returned from a long residence in South 
Africa, where in journeys by train, which last 
several days at a time, people become quite 
sociable at once. Naturally, on my return to Eng- 
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find in South Africa, J. 8., any men who induced rovided that deceased at the time of such ‘accident had in his, of 


their fellow-passengers to play a naughty game| _ toilets. ui Pitts Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper i 
called the “three-card trick,” or hg ssiedtibe F. L. is very absent-minded. The other evening he | ¥® a the apace, povided oi the int a lanl dae © ink ot 
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head flew off, so he put the match into the flame 
of gas, lit the match, and then put out his hand 
to turn on the tap to light the gas, when, of course, 
he discovered that the gas had been alight all the 
time. He asks: “Can you explain how it was 
possible for me to light the match at the gas 
without realising that it was alight all the time?” 
—————Of_ course, it was simply absent- 
mindedness. There are two distinct kinds of this 
complaint. One arises from the fact that the mental 
faculties are occupied with abstruse problems, as 
in the case of professors and deep thinkers; and 
fhe other aries ter the fect Stak the thoughts 

ve gone wool- ring, and the reasoning power 
of the individual is weak. To which pp pata 
belong, of course, I cannot say, as I don’t know 
you. You must decide that for yourself. 


garrulous man who chatters nonsense the whole 
journey if he gets the least encouragement, and 

revents the other passengers from reading their 

.W.’s. These facts largely account for the 
Briton’s :eserve in dealing with casual strangers. 
At the same time, if you are a student of character, 
it is often possible for you to pick out an interest- 
ing stranger and open a conversation with him that 
may suggest many new ideas to you. But you 
must use discrimination in the selection of your 
stranger. 
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"White Label’ 


Dewar’s “ White Label’ Whisky is the correct embodiment of all ‘ 
those features which make for whisky superiority. There is the 
‘a > excellent quality—which is fully recognised by competent 
io : 


} judges; there is the maturity of age—and there is the 
a4 elegance of flavour, which has won for it the approval 
of the whole world. 


Be sure it’s Dewar's’“ White Zoabel” 
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ENLARGEMENTS CHILLY 0” NIGHTS WOW? 


One of the best ways to avoid taking cold 
in our changeable climate is to drink 


PURE CONCENTRATED , | 
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300 Gold Medals, &c., . 


Beautiful Indian Ink 
and idl Portraits. 


| These portraits are of the 
H finest artistic met.., and 
“what is perhaps as im- 
portant, they are quite 
; permanent. If you want 


someone who is dear, or 
= who has passed away, have 
one of these enlargements 
before it is too late. All 
pictures copied bust style 
“| —head and shoulders only. 
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- | Size 2oin. by 16in. When 
sending order enclose the 


4 picture you want enlarged which warms the blood, and undountedly i? 
with your name and address helps to resist cold and damp. 


on the back, and enclose 


4/6 and 4d, postage to 
Enlargement Department, 


C. ARTHUR ecaseon Ltd., I7 Henrietta St., London, W.C. MAKERS To H.M. THE KING. 
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-AFamily's Gratitu 


MOTHER, FATHER, & CHILDREN BENEFIT BY BILE BEANS. 


Enthusiastic confidence in Bile Beans has been gained from a personal experience by 
' Mrs. Ads Brooks, of 4 Rochester Place, Camden Town, London, \.W., who says :— 
“For seven years I suffered from piles and anemia. During the last: four years of that 
riod I endured. unutterable agony. ‘For eighteen months'I was under the care of a 
stor, and finally underwent a severe ye ae Unfortunately, I derived nd advantage. 
The’pain and inconvenience were as bad-as ever, and many times I actually fainted 
’ with the dreadful pain from the piles.. —- ; 2 = oc 

“ My life was not worth living. I lost interest in everything, and was in despair. One 
day my husband read in Luorp’s of someone who had been cured of iles by Bile Beans, 
with ‘the result that I obtained some. I hadn’t been taking Bile Freans ong before I 
noticed-a remarkable improvement in my health. Now I amas well as ever I was in my life. 
“My husband, who is inclined to biliousness, has derived great benefit from Bile Beans. 
_ The children, too, when they are out of sorts are soon put right by Bile Beans. People 
.. who do not know such neighbourhoods as ours can y how Bile Beans are 

valued. I certainly wouldn’t be without a box of Bile Beans in the house.” 
The great and continued success of Bile Beans inall liver, stomach, and bowel troubles, 
is solely due to their natural composition: Herbs, roots, and barks of a certain kind have 
pig known to have a beneficial effect on sick men and women, even when products 
. of Nature were administered with but little thought and idea as to the constitution of 
doses. But in Bile Beans not only are the herbs selected with the greatest possible care, the most modern and scientific methods ate 
used in their composition, so that the value of each ingredient is greatly increased by the combination, and the result is a medicine that 
for excellence in curative pepetien cannot be surpassed. See to it that your medicine cupboard has in it a box of Bile Beans, an 
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‘invaluable remedy for family 


; , @ 
| Bile Beans are a sure cure for Headache, Constipation, Piles, oEeEeeEeeEeeeeeeeeea=Ss~<S , 
itity, Liver Troubles, Indigestion, Biliousness, Palpttation, 
oy appetite, Pla thence, ‘Diwinees, Bussing “in a, Heads TEST THEM FREE. . 
“ fervousness,and Anemia, They also wa Colds, herent grt 
© Liver Chills, Rheumatism, and Influenza and its after effects, ms poe agg Piped oe Beans at 
Bile Beans are obtainable of all Medicine Vendors, ov wat free send it to Bile Beans, Leeds, with > 
from the Sole Proprietors, 4 Red Cross Street, London, stamp for return aA oe will 
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price, 1s. 1|d. per box, or la si Containing pend 
ee Tre Sine Wis Beas te tae seat ct oe oa you a free epmple box. 
Beans are sold in sealed bores only—never loose. - 
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|MONKEY BRAND 
THE HOUSEHOLD FAVOURITE. 


First for Metals and Marble, Pots and 
Pans, Paintwork and Enamel. 
Will do a day’s work in an hour. 
_ Makes Copper. like Gold. | 
Tin like Silver. §§ Paint like New. 


This Name—a 
that protects it—m 
an Ingersoll Cro’ 
seal timekeeper. 


, | . | . It keeps tim 
4 * I | at less than the : 
: : e the higher-priced o 


LEVER BROS. Ltd.. PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
WELL IN THE RUNNING! Ghe name LEVER on soap is a guarantee of Purity and lxeellenee, 
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